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THE LITURGY AND REUNION 


EpiTor’s Notre.—These notes of Mr. Codrington set forth some in- 
teresting examples of liturgical affinity between Egypt and the West 
which are not without bearing on the two previous articles and may be 
well to keep in mind for future studies under the above title. 


EGYPT AND THE WEST. 
LITURGICA. 


HE following notes indicate certain liturgical points 
in which Egypt 9 ete with the West as against 
Constantinople and the East. As a preliminary, 
attention may be called to Canon VI of Nicaea, 
which compares the jurisdiction of the bishop of Alexandria 
over Egypt, Libya, and the Pentapolis to that exercised by 
the bishop of Rome. The strict and immediate subordination 
of the bishops to the see of Alexandria as a matter of fact 
was the counterpart of the custom in the Roman metropo- 
litical province which covered the whole of central and southern 
Italy with Sicily and the islands. The jurisdiction of Antioch, 
on the other hand, was far less centralized. We may also 
note, though this perhaps is not of great importance, that 
the pontiffs of Rome and Alexandria were both “‘ popes.” 
Another point of similarity was the length of Lent. The 
old Roman Quadragesima began on what is now known 
as the first Sunday in Lent, hae this is still the case in Milan. 
The Festal Letters of St. Athanasius and St. Cyril show that 
from 330 at least the “ fast of the forty days ” began in Egypt 
on this Sunday and the Paschal fast on the Monday of Holy 
Week. The two fasts thus lasted six weeks as in Rome, 
Milan, Illyricum and Greece, then in the Roman patriarchate 
(Socrates, Hist. Eccl., V, cap. 22; Sozomen, Hist. Eccl., VII, 
cap. 19). In Egypt as in Milan the Saturdays with the ex- 
ception of the last were not fasted. an Bee to the Coptic 
Synaxaria the dae originally fasted for forty days 
from the morrow of the Epiphany and again after an interval 
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during Holy Week, the Resurrection being celebrated with 
the Jewish Passover. This practice was altered by the patri- 
arch St. Demetrius (¢. 188—230), the discoverer of the epacts ; 
he instituted the later custom and informed Pope St. Victor 
(193—203), who held a synod on the question. In the East 
Lent began on the Monday following our Quinquagesima. 

Socrates (/oc. cit.) also tells us that in all the Churches 
the Mysteries were celebrated on Saturday, but that the 
Alexandrians and Romans from a certain ancient tradition 
refused to do this. 

In the early centuries uniformity in liturgical texts did 
not exist. Uniformity seems first to be manifested in the 
short formulae such as the salutations. Thus in Hippolytus 
(Connolly, The so-called Egyptian Church Order) we find the 
““Dominus vobiscum” and the formulae for anointing at 
Baptism and Confirmation which have prevailed more or less 
with similar wording throughout the West. In comparing 
Egyptian with Western usage, therefore, we must not expect 
to find identity in the wording of the prayers. Further, the 
Egyptian Rite has been overlaid by foreign, chiefly Syrian, 
matter, the old native formulae in some instances being 
supplanted by this. With these preliminary notes we may 
proceed to the texts. 


1. “The Lord be with (you) all.” (Brightman, Liturgies 
Eastern and Western, pp. 125, 138, 164, 184). Cf. Roman 
and African “‘ Dominus vobiscum,” Mozarabic ‘‘ Dominus 


sit semper vobiscum,” as against the Eastern ‘‘ Peace be to 
(you) all.” 


2. Prayers preceded by a bidding by the priest and a short 
proclamation by the deacon :— 

(2) In the Coptic Liturgy we find, e.g., the Prayer of 
ga vee or the First Prayer of the Morning (Brightman, 
Pp. 147) :— 

Let us give thanks unto the doer of good and the merciful 
God the Father of our Lord and our God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ... . Let us therefore pray that he keep us in this 
holy day and all the days of our life in all peace, the Almighty 
Lord our God. 


Deacon : Npocettacbe. Pray that God... . 
Priest : Master, Lord God Almighty... . 
For similar formulae, see the Proem of the Fraction followed 


by “Pray ye” and the Prayer of the Fraction before the 
Our Father (7b. pp. 180, 181, 203.18, 204.2). The same 
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arrangement occurs in the “ Three great prayers.” Here the 
bidding is much shortened, reading “‘ Again let us pray God 
Almighty the Father of our Lord and our God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ,” though in the Ethiopic in one case 
it is longer (2b. pp. 160, 224, and cf. the bidding on p. 190.37 
followed by “ Pray ye ” and a prayer, p. 191.7). Ina number 
of instances the people after the diaconal bidding answer 
“Kyrie eleison.” 

With the above are to be compared the Solemn Prayers 
on Good Friday in the Roman Rite and similar prayers in 
the Gallican books on Holy Saturday. In the Roman the 
bidding by the priest is followed by the diaconal “ Flectamus 
genua,” and this once by silent prayer by the people. Then 
comes “ Levate ” and the summing up of the people’s prayer 
by the priest. This system differs entirely from the litany 
prevalent in the East, where the deacon eee Se the subject 
of prayer to the people in a number of clauses, to each of 
which they answer “ Kyrie eleison” or the like, the whole 
being originally followed by a prayer by the priest. 

It is greatly to be desired that the much-abused phrase 
“la priére litanique ” should be restricted to the true litany. 


(6) In the Egyptian Rite we find the counterpart of 
“Flectamus genua. Levate” thus :— 

“Pray for the living; pray for the sick; pray for those 
who have gone abroad. Bend we the knees. Let us arise. 
Bend we the knees. And let us arise. Bend we the knees. 


The people: Kyrie eleison.” 


This is now said on end, the corresponding prayers being 
severed from it (Brightman, pp. 159, 119, 157). 


3. The Preface :— 

(2) With the Roman “ Vere (Milan, Vere quia) dignum 
et iustum est, aequum et salutare .. .,” compare the Coptic 
St Mark “ For (indeed) truly it is meet and right and it is 
holy and becoming and expedient for our souls (and bodies 
and spirits), eternal, master, Lord God the Father almighty (at 
all times and in all places of thy sovereignty) to praise thee, 
to hymn thee (to bless thee, to serve thee, to adore thee), to 
give thanks to thee (to glorify thee), to confess thee night 
and day with unceasing lips and unsilenced heart and un- 
wearied doxologies ” (Brightman, pp. 164, 165). 

The words in brackets are not in the Greek (7b., p. 125) ; 
those in italics may have been taken from St. Basil, 6 dv «.1.d. 
“ Holy ” in the Coptic renders dcvoy, 

The Syriac Anaphora of Timothy of Alexandria, translated 
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from an Egyptian Greek original (Brit. Museum Add. 14520, 
VITI—IX cent.) has :— : 

Truly it is meet and right and fitting and just and the 
salvation of our souls that we should praise thee, glorify 
thee, bless thee, exalt thee, the unbegotten Father, ineffable, 
unchangeable... . . 


(4) “Cum quibus et nostras voces ut admitti iubeas 
deprecamur supplici confessione dicentes.” 

The fourth century Liturgy of Serapion ends the Preface 
with “ With whom receive also our hallowing as we say.” 
The St. Mark has an expanded form of this (Brightman, 
Pp. 175, 132). Cf. the Post-Sanctus in the Byzantine Rite. 


(c) The Roman Preface usually has a fixed ending “ Per 
quem” or “ Et ideo,” Whether this was once the case in 
Egypt is not clear. But the St. Mark and Serapion both 
have the same ending “ For thou art he who is above every 
principality” (Brightman, pp. 131, 175). 


(4) The Great Intercession in the St. Mark occurs in 
the Preface, in the Roman Rite the intercession for the living 
in the first part of the Canon. The two more or less agree 
as against Eastern usage, but this may be accidental. In the 
Roman Canon the Memento of the living originally was that 
of the offerers and not of the living in atene 


(5) In the Egyptian Liturgy, typified by the St. Mark, 
there now exist two prayers for consecration, the one imme- 
diately before the Words of Institution, the other the Epiclesis. 
The first corresponds in place with the Roman “ Quam 
oblationem.” A prayer for the blessing of the water in 
the Cuptic Baptismal service (Denzinger, Rétus Orientalium, 1, 
p. 204) is an interesting parallel to the old order of the Liturgy. 
It reads :— 

Deus caelorum . . . Aquarum auctor, omniumque creator, 
tuam sanctam et essentialem virtutem invocamus, nomen quod 
superat omne nomen, scilicet nomen Unigeniti Filii tui 
D.N.I.C. qui pro nobis sub Pontio Pilato cruci affixus est. 
Te rogamus, Dominator noster, pro famulo tuo, transfer 
eum, permuta illum, eumque sanctifica, et corrobora, ut per 
hanc aquam et per hoc oleum deleatur omnis virtus contraria. 
. . . Sanctifica hanc aquam et hoc oleum, ut sint in regenera- 
tionis lavacrum. Amen. In vitam aeternam. Amen. In 
vestimentum incorruptibile. Amen. In filiorum adoptionem. 
Amen. In Spiritus Sancti renovationem. Amen. Quoniam 
Unigenitus Filius tuus D.N.I.C. qui in Iordanem descendens 
eius aquas mundavit, testatus est dicens: Nisi quis renatus 
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fuerit ex aqua et Spiritu Sancto, non potest introire in regnum 
caelorum. Sanctis etiam discipulis suis ac puris apostolis 
praecepit dicens: Euntes docete omnes gentes et baptizate 
eos hic cruce signat aquam ter dicens: In nomine Patris et Filii 
et Spiritus Sancti. Intra in nos Omnipotens, salva nos O 
sancte. Intona, O Deus Pater omnipotens, super hanc 
aquam, ut per eam et per Spiritum tuum sancta! virtute divina 
regeneres famulum tuum qui seipsum tibi obtulit. Praesta 
illi remissionem peccatorum et stolam incorruptibilem. Per 
gratiam, etc. 

The introduction of our Lord’s words by “ Quoniam ” is 
the exact parallel of “For thine only-begotten Son” in the 
Liturgy. (Cf. Serapion). 


(6) The Recital of the Institution in the St. Mark as it 
now stands to a great extent has been influenced by the St. 
James (E. Bishop, Journal of Theological Studies, X, p. 598). 
The Coptic, however, has “ For this is my Body . . . For this 
is my Blood.” The Roman has “ Hoc est enim . . . Hic est 
enim.” But this is found also in some Syriac anaphoras. 

The Western Liturgies are distinguished from the Eastern 
by “qui pridie quam (pro nostra omniumque salute) pater- 
etur”’ instead of “In the night in which he was betrayed ” 
or “ gave himself up.” The St. Mark in the Greek has “In 
the night in which he gave himself up for our sins and under- 
went death for all.” This is historically inaccurate and 
is changed in the Coptic into “‘ to undergo.” It perhaps is 
possible that the second half of the clause may belong to an 
older stratum, but the St. James and the St. Basil mention 
the Passion before “In the night,” and Serapion agrees with 
the Eastern formula. 

The equivalent of “ Haec quotiescumque ” in the St. Mark 
does not seem to be the native original. The fragmentary 
letter of St. Cyril to St. Leo in 444 (Migne, Patr. Lat. LIV, 
604) quotes Pachomius: “Dominus autem noster Jesus 
Christus coniunxit in una die agnum Iudaeorum et verum 
manna quando benedixit panem et vinum dicens: Hoc est 
corpus meum et sanguis meus in luna primi mensis in anni 
principio. Ideo recordemur et memores simus offerre quae 
obtulit Iesus pro nobis in primo mense. Dixit enim Dominus 
Iesus : Haec quotiescumque feceritis in mei recordationem et 
memoriam facietis.”” This seemingly is a liturgical reminiscence. 
The present Egyptian and Eastern formulae are based on 
1 Cor. xi 26. The Ethiopic (Brightman, pp. 190, 232) is 
from Hippolytus. 


1} The Ritual of 1900 has ‘‘ sanctum.”’ 
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(7) The St. Mark in the Intercession has the following 
prayer for the offerers (Brightman, p. 129, Greek ; pp. 170— 
171; Coptic); 

The sacrifices, the oblations, the thankofferings of those 
who offer receive, O God, unto thine holy and heavenly and 
reasonable altar into the vastnesses of the heavens by thine 
archangelic ministry. . . . As thou didst receive the gift of 
thy righteous Abel, the sacrifice of our father Abraham . 
and the two mites of the widow, receive also their thank- 
offerings. .. . ; 

The Coptic text differs slightly from the Greek, of which 
the above is a translation; the most important variations are 
the addition of “ honour and glory to thine holy name ” after 
“of those who offer ” and of “ for a sweetsmelling savour ” 
after “altar.” The “ thankofferings,” in Greek “ eucharis- 
teria,” were the Eucharistic oblations made for special inten- 
tions. The word seems to be peculiar to Egypt (Journal 
Theol. Studies, X1, p. 67). 

With the Egyptian text should be compared the following 
from the De Sacramentis :— 

Et petimus et precamur ut hanc oblationem suscipias in 
sublimi altari tuo per manus angelorum tuorum, sicut suscipere 
dignatus es munera pueri tui iusti Abel et sacrifictum pat- 
riarchae nostri Abrahae et quod tibi obtulit summus sacerdos 
Melchisedech. 

The close resemblance of the two texts is obvious. As 
has been pointed out by Mr. E. Bishop, the Epiclesis of the 
St. Mark shows clear signs of influence by the St. James 
(Journal of Theol. Studies, X, pp. 598, 600); it has indeed been 
constructed on the model of that Liturgy. There is some 
evidence to show that a prayer similar to that of the De 
Sacramentis once existed in the same place in the Egyptian 
Liturgy. The whole subject has been discussed in my paper 
on “ The Heavenly Altar and the Epiclesis in Egypt” (J. T. 
Studies, XXXIX, pp. 141 ff.); a translation of the prayer 
appearing in the Anaphora of Timothy of Alexandria is given 
in this Quarterly (III, pp. 129, 130). It may be noted here 
that an adaptation of the prayer for the offerers is found at 
the end of a blessing of the water in the Coptic Baptismal 
service (Denzinger, op. cit., 1, p. 206). The order of this 
service has been assimilated to that of the Liturgy, but as 
there are no words corresponding here to the Words of 
Institution the evidence is not conclusive. In the prayer 
quoted in section 5 the sentence “‘Intona” corresponds in 
place to the Epiclesis. Cfr. the Syrian ‘“ Invocation” be- 
ginning “ Revelare, Domine, super aquas ” (¢b., pp. 276, 285). 
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For formulae in lieu of or supplementary to the Epiclesis in 
the Egyptian and Ethiopic Liturgies, see the Appendix to 
this paper. 


(8) The Egyptian Anaphora ends with the response by 
the people : “ As it was and is and shall be for generations of 
enerations and for all the ages of ages. Amen.” This 
ormula occurs as early as Serapion. It is mentioned here as 
it so closely resembles the Roman “ Sicut erat in principio 
et nunc et semper et in saecula saeculorum. Amen.” The 
likeness is still more pronounced in the “ ever shall be” of 
our English version. 
- I now pass to the Order of Baptism in use among the 
opts. 


(9) The formulae for anointing the catechumen with the 
holy oil are :— 

(2) Ungimus te in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti, 
unius Dei. Ungimus te oleo catecheseos, N., in unica sancta 
catholica et apostolica Dei Ecclesia (Denzinger, op. cit., I, 
P- 195). 

(4) Ungo te oleo laetitiae, propugnaculo contra omnia 
opera adversarii maligni, ut inseraris in radice olivae pinguis, 
quae est sancta Dei catholica et apostolica Ecclesia. Amen. 
(b., p. 200). 

That for the last unction with chrism at Confirmation is :— 

Linio (ungo) te N. oleo sancto: in nomine Patris et Filii 
et Spiritus Sancti. Amen. (7b., pp. 209, 220). 

The form for baptism is “ (Ego) te baptizo .. .” (b., pp. 
208, 220). 

In the use of the first person and the active voice for the 
anointing and for baptism the Egyptian Rite agrees with 
Rome and the West. The East uses the third person and 
the passive. 


(10) The Ethiopic Order of Baptism prescribes the giving 
of milk and honey to the newly baptized immediately after 
his Communion. Here again the Egyptian custom agrees 
with the old Roman and the African. 

In conclusion we may note that the only definitely fixed 
part of the St. Mark is the anaphoral prayer proper. The 
prayers which in Syria were parts of the anaphora, such as 
the Prayer before the Peace and the like, differ in the Greek 
and in the Coptic St. Mark, and in the Coptic there are often 
variant and optional forms given. The St. Mark, therefore, 
in this may be compared with the Roman Canon, a fixed 
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prayer with variable Secrets and Postcommunions. But 
there is no reason to suppose any necessary connection here. 


The affinity between the Egyptian Rite with those of the 
West is a subject which deserves fuller and deeper investigation. 
It must be of early date, for the Monophysite heresy arose 
in the fifth century and Palestinian influence on Egyptian 
formulae according to Bishop (Journal Theol. Studies, XIV, 
pp. 27 ff.) is already apparent in the fourth. The points 
of similarity Nos. 1, 9, and 10 conceivably may be due to 
the work of Hippolytus; his formula for Confirmation is 
“ Ungueo te sancto oleo.” But such a theory does not 
account for the rest. The geographical connecting link 
between Alexandria and the West, of course, is Africa. 

In these notes it is not intended to assert that Egypt at 
one time agreed in all things with the West. For instance, 
she stale did not observe Christmas Day, but kept the 
Epiphany only. 

H. W. CoprINcrTon. 


APPENDIX. 


The Epiclesis or Invocation of the Holy Ghost is absent 
in the form of the Liturgy given in the Testamentum Domini. 
It is also lacking in the Ethiopic Anaphora of our Lord which 
is based on this document, and in the Ethiopic Anaphora 
of our Lady composed by Cyriac of Behnsa (Rodwell, Ezhiopic 
Liturgies and Hymns, pp. 31—40). In this last immediately 
after the Words of Institution we find :— 

O Lord, as then bless and break and distribute this bread. 
Amen. O Lord, as then sign, sanctify and distribute this 
cup. Amen. And this my priestly function do thou puny 
oak te and accept. And this priest who is with me do 
thou help . . . and this deacon who ministereth . . . and this 
people who are gathered together this day, priests and deacons 
and all the laics, great and small, make them meet for the 
reception of thy mysteries. 


People: Have metcy ... 


Priest : Vouchsafe union with thyself to all those who 
partake of it that it be to them for sanctification, for fulness 
of the Holy Ghost, and for strengthening of faith, that they 
may sanctify and praise thee through our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ with the Holy Ghost for ever and ever. Amen. 

With this compare the Proem of the Fraction in the Alex- 
andrian Liturgy of St. Gregory Theologus. The first part 
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of the prayer differs in the Greek and in the Coptic (Renaudot, 
Lit. Orient. Collectio, 1, pp. 34—35, 114). Both then proceed : 

Thou who didst then bless bless also now. Thou who 
didst then hallow hallow also now. Thou who didst then 
break distribute also now. Thou who didst then give to 
thine apostles and disciples, O Master, give also now to us 
iat all thy people, O lover of man, Almighty, Lord our 

od. 

The beginning of the Epiclesis in this Liturgy is very 
similar (#b., pp. 31, 105) :— 

Do thou, therefore, O Master, by thy voice change these 
(gifts) set forth, do thou being present perfect this mystic 
liturgy, do thou preserve for us the memorial of thy worship. 
Do thou send down thine all-holy Spirit. . . . 

This Liturgy is peculiar in being addressed throughout 
to God the Son. It is not of great antiquity, though composed 
when Greek was still used in Egypt. That of Cyriac of 
Behnsa is much later. The fourth century Liturgy of Serapion 
has an Invocation of the Word, not of the Holy Ghost. 


THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
GREECE AND ANGLICAN ORDERS 


HE question of Anglican Orders has always been a 

thorny one. After long consideration their validity 

was rejected by Leo XIII in 1896 but in the years 

following the war they have been accepted success- 
ively by four Autocephalous Orthodox Churches and now 
the question, after an official request from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, has been carefully examined by the Autocephalous 
Orthodox Church of Greece. Before coming to a decision, 
its Holy Synod referred the matter to the Theological Faculty 
of the University of Athens, four professors of which read 
papers embodying the results of their study at the meetings 
of the Faculty, and these, first published in ’Exxdno‘a,' have 
now appeared in very convenient form as a booklet entitled, 
TS Kipos t&v “AyyAtxavikay Xetporoviay. 

These papers make most interesting reading and show every 
sign of careful and, with the exception of parts of the paper 
oF Prof. Alivizatos, impartial study. Prof. Alivizatos, if one 

1 The papers vary considerably in length : that of Prof. Alivizatos, which 
is the only one to touch on English Reformation history, occupies pp. 


5—72 of the book; that of Prof. Balanos, pp. 73-83; that of Prof. 
Bratsiotis, pp. 84—129 and that of Prof. Trembelas, 130—132. 
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may fairly judge him by what he has here written,’ seems to 
have a deep dislike of the Catholic Church, which has led him 
not only to use very harsh expressions in her regard, but also 
not to give full value to certain historical facts, which make 
her treatment of the Anglican question, at the least, seem 
more reasonable. 

He says, for instance, “‘ The dispute meanwhile did not see 
the light before the reign of James I (1603—1625), and this 
shows that no one in the beginning ever had cast doubt on 
the validity of Anglican Orders” (p. 14). But during the 
reign of Mary, every cleric, ordained according to the Ed- 
wardian Prayer Book (which was adopted unchanged by 
Elizabeth, Mary’s successor and James’ predecessor? and who 
wished to be a cleric, was re-ordained3, and that at a time 
when Rome was trying to facilitate the return of England 
to the Faith, as is shown, among other things, by the fact 
that those who had possessed themselves of Church property 
were allowed to retain it. In other words, before ever the 
fable of the Nag’s Head was circulated (to which, in any 
case, Prof. Alivizatos gives too much prominence in propor- 
tion to its influence on the settlement of the whole question), 
the validity of Anglican Orders had been, not only doubted, 
but denied, and for the same reasons as those of the Bull 
of Leo XII. These reasons were and are, not simply that 
the Edwardian formulae of ordination are insufficient, but 
that these formulae were arrived at by the deliberate rejection 
of any and every phrase of the older and certainly orthodox 
formulae that had reference to the Sacrifice of the Mass and 
the doctrine of the Real Presence, dogmas denied by the 
reformers‘, which rejection proved that neither the Bishops 
conferring ordination nor the candidate receiving it had any 
intention or desire of giving or accepting the traditional orders 
of the Catholic and Apostolic Church. When, therefore, 
the Catholic Church speaks of a break in Anglican Episcopal 
Succession, it is here she locates it, not in more modern 
times since the growth of the Anglo-Catholic section of the 
Church of England: a chain, even if its ends seem sound, 


1Cf. in particular pp. 9, 13, 16. 

2 Cf. E.C. MESSENGER, The Reformation, the Mass and the Priesthood 
London, Vol. II, 1937, Part VI, chap. 6 and 7, especially p. 254. 

3No single exception to this practice has been found, despite very 
careful examination of Church registers by Catholics and Anglicans, who, 
from even a single exception, would have had a very strong argument 
against the Catholic position. Cf. MESENGER, Ops cits) Voll SiPtoe Vi): 
ch. 6and Pt. VII, pp. 555, 556. Dict. A pol. dela Fot Cath. III, 1192—1197. 

4Cf. e.g. K. DyoBounnrotis, Introductory Address to Univ. of Athens, 
Nov. 29th, 1931; published Athens, 19325) -Pp.9n3; 14: 


, 
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is still broken, when there is a link missing from the middle.! 

The present state of the Church of England in its dogmatic 
aspect is treated of by all four papers and between them they 
present a fairly complete picture. Prof. Alivizatos gives for 
the most part the views of the Anglo-Catholic party, with 
which he is well acquainted, and his account is balanced and 
filled out by Prof. Trembelas and particularly by Prof. 
Bratsiotis who, supporting his argument from his personal 
experience of the Faith and Order movement and from various 
documents, notably the exposition of Anglican doctrine in 
“The Doctrine of the Church of England,” points out the 
vast range of beliefs and denials allowed by Anglican “ com- 
prehensiveness,” a characteristic which he sees reflected (and 
rightly) even in the resolutions finally passed by the Houses 


1To arrive at a more impartial view of the question, note. 

(a) For the wide facilities accorded to the Anglican representatives at 
Rome in 1896 to make known their views to the Commission, cf. MESSENGER 
op. cit., Vol. II, Pt. VII, chap. 4. 

(b) Prof. Alivizatos says (p. 15): ‘‘ Catholic theologians from Lingard, 
Lengarde and Duchesne on, after’ (or “‘ with” ?) “‘also the works of 
Denny and Lacey, reject without further discussion the myth”’ (i.e. of 
the Nag’s Head) ‘‘ and accept, like the above and others, the validity of 
Anglican ordinations.’’ Lingard died in 1851: Lengarde’s name I have 
not found; (is it a French version of Lingard ?): Denny, who wrote 
before Lacey, published his work in 1893 : Duchesne would certainly have 
used it. But, slips in dates apart, it is not true that either Lingard before 
or Duchesne after the decision of 1896 accepted the validity of Anglican 
Orders. 

(c) With regard to Parker’s consecration, apart from the fact that it 
was performed according to the new rite, which in the Catholic view 
renders it, of course, invalid, it is worth noting that even Lacey says: 
“ Parker was consecrated in a way neither canonical nor legal.” Lacry, 
The Reformation and the People, 1929, p. 72, quoted by MESSENGER, 
op. cit., Vol. II, p. 245. 

(dZ) Of Courayer, Prof. Alivizatos says (p. 15): ‘“‘ These” (i.e. the 
French Catholic theologians) ‘‘ Courayer (Catholic priest) answered, 
defending the validity of Anglican ordinations.’”” He does not say that 
Courayer was excommunicated for erroneous opinions regarding the 
Sacrifice of the Mass and the doctrine of the Real Presence (the whole 
point of the discussion), that later he came to England, was given a pension 
and began to attend Anglican services, and that, in the words of the 
Anglican editor, Haddan, of his first work on Anglican Orders, ‘‘ towards 
the close at least of the long period of his earthly existence, he had fallen 
into unsound views even on the fundamental doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation ’’ (Quoted in MESSENGER, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 506). 

(e) As to whether the answer of the English Archbishops to the Papal 
Bull of 1896 was ‘‘ completely overwhelming and crushing ’’ and whether 
the answer to that, of the Catholic Bishops of England was ‘ completely 
unable to upset the arguments of’ the Anglican Archbishops (p. 16), 
cf. MESSENGER, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 5902 —601 and BRANDI, Delle Ordinaziont 
Anglicani (4th edn.) 1908, where reasons are given for dissenting from 
Prof. Alivizatos’ confident assertion. I call attention to these points, 
because, though each in itself is not of great importance, yet all taken 
together give a completely misleading impression. 
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of Convocation approving the formula of faith, arrived at 
by the Roumanian Church and the Anglican deputation, as 
being not the but “a legitimate interpretation of the faith of 
the Anglican Church.” 

He is at a loss to find what is the official rule of faith of the 
Anglican Church, as some of its members propose the Thirty- 
nine Articles and the Prayer Book, others one of these or 
the other. In the “ Doctrine of the Church of England,” 
he finds no mention of Holy Tradition, reference indeed to 
different “authorities ” of Christian Teaching, but no place 
left for a real authority, nor even for the Church, as its official 
teachers may teach differently from it and its members reject 
decisions ae general ecclesiastical synods, if their consciences 
so bid, for the authority even of a symbol of the faith depends 
on its being accepted by the body of the faithful, as expressing 
biblical teaching. 

He concludes this section of his paper: “ Therefore the 
conclusion ... is that . . . a deep chasm is fixed between the 
Anglican Church and ours, a chasm which all our mercer 
who have occupied themselves with the Anglican Church 
have felt, . . . which, widened still more by the publication of 
the above-mentioned official exposition, it is not easy to 
fill, as it were by a bridge, by means of the Anglo-Catholic 
party, with which we, the Orthodox, have prided ourselves, 
not only on entering into discussion, but even on taking 
serious decisions, overlooking or knowing nothing of the 
great mass of the Anglican Church, which views things alto- 
gether differently, unless it is also proposed that the Orthodox 
Church too be included in the ‘ comprehensiveness ’ of this 
Church, according to the following scheme, which the Bishop 
of Southwark most eloquently formulated in the address he 
gave here in Athens a year ago (Feb. 18th, 1938): ‘ Our his- 
tory and our characteristics help us to explain Catholicism to 
Protestants, Protestantism to Catholics, modernism to those 
in possession of tradition, tradition to modernists, the East 
to the West, the West to the East.’ ’”! 

But the historical and dogmatic appreciations described 
above are, in a sense, only introductory, leading up to the 
examination of the question from the canonical point of view, 
which is the one that finally directs the action of the Church, 
and so this canonical aspect receives full treatment. The 
Church is the sole steward of Divine Grace, but in this capacity, 
‘besides herself conferring valid orders, she can by the use of 

1 Pp. 116,117. In fairness to the Anglican Bishop of Southwark it should 


be stated that his lecture was a very impartial and able piece of work ; 
it takes up 15 pages in The Christian East, Jan.—June, 1938.— ED1Tor. 
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“economy ” recognize or validate orders conferred by here- 
tical or schismatical Bishops. Prof. Balanos quotes with 
approval Prof. Dyobouniotis to the effect that the Church 
can, as she sees fit, recognize the sacraments of any heretic 
or schismatic, though they are not performed canonically or 
whose apostolic succession has been broken, or reject them 
though canonical or with an unbroken apostolic succession. 

Profs. Alivizatos and Bratsiotis would not go as far as 
that. Prof. Alivisatos lays down as sine qua non conditions 
for the use of “economy”: “ firstly, the acknowledgement 
on their part” (i.e. of the heterodox Churches) “—in their 
teaching—of the sacramental character of the sacrament of 
the priesthood, in the same general sense in which the Orthodox 
Church accepts it; secondly, the retention in an unbroken 
line of what is called the Apostolic Succession and the eccle- 
siastical continuity that this discloses.”’! 

Prof. Bratsiotis requires as ieee conditions (2) Apostolic 
Succession in the ordaining Bishop, (%) a ceremony, in which, 
besides the imposition of hands of the celebrant, there is an 
invocation of Divine Grace for the granting of the Holy Gift 
of the priesthood, and (¢) the conferring of the three degrees 
of the priesthood for the performance of the sacraments 
and offices of the Church : and as more general conditions, 
(a) that the subject of “ economy ” should return to the bosom 
of the true Church, making a profession of faith, () that 
the use of “economy ” should be to the advantage both of 
the one so returning and of the Church, (¢) sincerity on the 
part of the one returning, and (¢) temporary suspension 
of “ accuracy ” (i.e. exact observance of canons, etc.), to give 
an opportunity, not too prolonged, for those who wish to 
avail themselves of “ economy,” to do so.?__ He returns again 
to the first of these general conditions and insists that, in all 
its history, the Church has never, even by “ economy,” 
recognized orders of any but such as joined her, and that she 
should not begin to do so now.’ 

All three papers agree that, with the aid of “ economy,” 
Anglican Orders can be recognized by the Orthodox Church. 

Such in brief is the substance of the papers presented by 
the Theological Faculty of the University of Athens to the 
Holy Synod and this short account can be fittingly closed 
by giving the decision at which the Holy Synod arrived. 
After saying that the settlement of so important a question 
belongs to the whole Orthodox Church and that no individual 


bP i105: 


2Pp. 122, 123. 
Ss t25. 
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Church has the right to decide on it, it proceeds: “ The 
Holy Synod determined that in the meantime, on each occasion 
that presents itself of an Anglican cleric joining Orthodoxy, 
there be followed the previous practice of the Church in such 
a case and the unanimous decision in its regard of the Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of Athens, according to 
which, in respect of “accuracy,” the Orthodox Church 
recognizes as valid only the sacraments performed by herself, 
but in special cases the Church, after careful examination of 
the special circumstances, can by “ economy ” recognize the 
orders of an Anglican coming to Orthodoxy.”! 


jz Git Sez); 


We are indebted to Father J. Gill, S.J., of the Oriental 
Institute, Rome, and to the Editor of Orientalia Christiana 
Periodica (in which this was published. Vol. VI, N. 1—2, 1940) 
for the publication of these comments on the findings of the 
Theological Faculty of the University of Athens on the 
question of Anglican Orders. 

The Rev. W. G. Woods writes of the same matter (only as 
reported in Roumanian reviews) in Sobornost (May, 1940), he 
sums up as follows: “ These three studies suggest that the 
recognition of our orders by the Orthodox Churches means 
very little indeed in the eyes of the Greek theologians. Its only 
significance in fact would seem to be the formal assertion of 
a principle which already applies to all heretics and schis- 
matics. If the Orthodox Church has need under any par- 
ticular circumstances of the ministrations of any priest holding 
the fundamental tenets of the Christian faith, it can make use 
of them. If such a heretic or schismatic desires to return 
to the Orthodox Church, that Church can, if she thinks fit, 
dispense him from re-baptism or re-ordination. What more 
than this is contained in a recognition of orders limited, as 
these theologians limit it, by the condition that it cannot 
be applied to any Church as a whole or without (as their 
examples indicate) individual return to the Orthodox Church ? 
But there are certain ambiguities. Professor Alivisatos would 
appear to hold that no Anglican would need re-ordination 
on return to the Orthodox Church. And it is difficult to 
reconcile with the findings of these theologians the resolution 
of the Bucharest conference ‘to recognize the validity of 
Anglican Orders.’”? Canon J. A. Douglas (in The Church 
Times, June 7th, 1940), interprets the conclusions of the 
professors of the Athens Faculty of Theology as that of 


1°ExxaAnota, Oct. 14th, 1939. 
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advising the Holy Synod to accept the validity of Anglican 
Orders—that is by “economy ”; he, at any rate, is satisfied 
with this. 

And again, in the same issue of Sobornost, Mr. E. Lampert 
in discussing the Fellowship and the Anglican-Orthodox Inter- 
communion stresses two important points. First he says, 
“that in previous discussions not enough emphasis was laid 
upon the tremendous significance of dogmatic unanimity within 
the Fellowship. We must be fully aware that dogma is not 
a philosophy, a doctrinal position, a ‘ point of view,’ or even 
a norm of teaching, but a basis of life and a quality of life. 
Dogma is life, and to ‘accept’ dogma is to enter a life.” 
This point concerning dogma and life we think of the greatest 
importance in regard to Reunion and we would like it de- 
veloped. But can it be said that all the Anglican members of 
the Fellowship hold as dogma all that the Orthodox do ?— 
we hope so! And the second point, in considering the 
principle of “Economy” he says: “In the mind of some 
Orthodox theologians this does ot mean that sacraments are 
effective beyond the canonical limits of the Church organiza- 
tion. It is a mere conditional dispensation. . . . Such a doctrine 
obviously destroys the whole sacramental system of the 
Church.” 

He would have the Orthodox Church to recognize the 
objective power of this sacrament so that canonical divisions do 
not affect its validity or effectiveness. This is tantamount to 
asking the modern Orthodox to view the question of the 
validity of sacraments on the Catholic basis established by 
St. Augustine.—Epiror. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


Epitor’s Notre.—Much of the news collected for the Chronicle of Events 
has generally been sent to us by a correspondent in the Near East and 
that, together with reference to current periodicals, has been our source 
of information. It has been impossible during recent events for our 
correspondent to get information through to us, hence we are only able 
to give news from contemporary reviews, and from these there is not 
much information available. 


CATHOLIC 
RoME. 

The Russian College celebrated the tenth anniversary of 
its foundation. In January the Jesuit scholastics of the 
Oriental rite were transferred to the Russicum. At present 
there are twenty students, fourteen belonging to the secular 
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clergy, six Jesuits, two monks of the Studite Order, and two 
Marianists.! 


THe ErHiopIAN SEMINARY OF THE VATICAN CITY. 

Ethiopian Catholics have had their own bishop for the last 
ten years only, Aba Khidane-Maryam Kassa, who ordained 
his priests in an aaaheee Latin rite translated into Gheez, the 
Ethiopian liturgical language. The dissident Ethiopian 
Church had no pontifical liturgy in Gheez either, but 
since the Italian conquest, the Ethiopian bishops who seceded 
from the Coptic Patriarch have translated the ritual of 
ordination into Gheez, whilst the same was done for the 
Catholics by Father Van Lantschoot, O.P., consultor to the 
Oriental Congregation. This translation was used for the 
first time at the Sethinaty in the Vatican City.? 


THE MARONITES. 


On January 17th the Antonian monks celebrated at Mar 
Chaya, Syria, the bi-centenary of their foundation which had 
the approval of Pope Clement XII. The feast was attended 
by the Apostolic Delegate to Syria and Lebanon and the new 
buildings of the monastery of Mar Chaya were blessed. 

At the desire of the Holy Father in preparation for the 
centenary a triduum had been organized in which the neigh- 
bouring Latins and Melkites took part. The purpose of this 
was to bring home to the faithful the close union between the 
three rites in Syria, a symposium of Catholic unity amidst 
ritual diversity. There is a tendency in Syria especially to 
stress a particularist spirit, one rite in opposition to the other.’ 


THe CENTENARY OF THE MELKITE CATHEDRAL IN EGyptT.4 


This year sees the centenary of the cathedral of his Beatitude 
Maximos III Mazlum (1779—1855). The first stone was 
laid December 12th, 1838, and the cathedral was opened for 
worship at the beginning of the year 1840. Special cele- 
brations have been organized to mark the centenary, and we 
think that a sketch of the great patriarch’s life and work will 
be of interest to our readers. 

He was born at Aleppo in November 1779, and began his 
ecclesiastical studies at an early age. Ordained deacon on the 
December 25th, 1804, and priest on April 15th, 1806, 
he was then named pastor at Aleppo. On August 6th, 

1 News Sheet, Spring 1940. 

2See The Tablet, May 18th, 1940, p. 514. 


3See The Tablet, March 2nd, 1940, p. 203, only part is quotation. 
4From the special number of Le Lien, June 1940. 
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1810, he was consecrated metropolitan of Aleppo, but owing 
to continual opposition was unable to take possession of his 
see, he instead busied himself with the recently founded 
seminary at Ain-Traz. He was then sent to Rome in 1813 
as patriarchal procurator to the Holy See. He there resigned 
his position of procurator and was given the titular metro- 
politan see of Megra in Lycia. In 1820 he was called to Mar- 
seilles to look after the Melkite Catholic community of that 
city. He returned to Rome in 1823, and eight years later 
the second phase of his career began with his return to the 
Orient, to the seminary at Ain-Traz. 

On the death of the patriarch of Antioch in 1833, Mazlum 
was chosen to succeed him. ‘The first notable event of his 
ieee was the permission accorded him that same year 

y Ibrahim Pasha to go to Damascus, a town that no Catholic 
patriarch had been able to enter since 1724. His solemn 
entrance into the city took place in April, 1834. 

In 1835 he convoked the council of Ain-Traz, which decided 
on the definitive organization of the Melkite Catholics in 
Egypt, by the formation of a patriarchal vicariate with a 
titular bishop. He then spent a few years in Egypt, during 
which he built three churches at Cairo, including the cathedral 
at Darb-el-Gueneina, the centenary of which is now being 
celebrated. 

From 1830 the Catholic communities of Constantinople, 
namely the Armenian, Chaldean, Syrian, Melkite and Maronite, 
were subject in all civil affairs to an Armenian Catholic head 
called “‘ Priest-Patriarch.”? Mazlum succeeded in being 
named civil vicar of the Armenian Priest-Patriarch, Novem- 
ber 16th, 1837, which was a first step towards definite civil 
emancipation of the Melkite Catholics. Thus he became 
civic head of all the Melkites in the Ottoman Empire. <A few 
months later Gregory XVI gave him religious jurisdiction 
over them, with the personal privilege of styling himself 
Patriarch of Alexandria and Jerusalem, in addition to Antioch. 
Mazlum went to Constantinople in 1843 and after some 
years of laborious efforts, he obtained a firman giving the 
Melkites complete civil independence (January 7th, 1848). 

The last years of his life were taken up with pastoral work 
and visitations in every part of the patriarchate, and with 
the Synod of Jerusalem, 1849, which gave the Melkite nation 
a code of law. 

He died at Alexandria after only a few days’ illness, August 
r1th, 1855, and was buried in his cathedral at Cairo on the 
15th of the same month. 
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U.S.A.—Los ANGELES. 


Father Ryder has settled down in his new post among the 
Russian Molokanes. His parishioners strictly so called are 
some ten or so Ukrainians. As well a number of Roman 
Catholics attend his Liturgy, among them a Polish family, 
and some Orthodox Russians have joined his choir though 
the majority are Catholic. He finds the Molokane children 
dreadfully backward religiously ; not baptized because not by 
water and with no religious instruction. The Molokane rule 
of life includes no drink, no smoke, and they are at least 
half Israelite in their outlook.! 


New York. St. MICHAEL’s GUILD. 


The Guild, founded by Father Rogosh, Catholic Russian 
ptiest in the city of New York, a few years ago, initiated the 
second annual Oriental-rites conference on April 12th. The 
conference took place this year at Fordham University. 
The lecturer was Father Ledit, S.J., and the subject was: 
“ Armenia, a nation in exile.” He discussed the following 
points: The Catholics and Gregorians; The Armenians 
under the Turks; The Armenians in the Diaspora. 

On the following day Mgr. Pascal Maljian celebrated the 
Armenian Liturgy in the chapel of the University.? 


THE BENEDICTINE ABBEY AND SEMINARY OF ST. PROCOPIUS, 
EnsLe, Tix: 

On May 6th at the Latin cathedral of the Holy Name, 
Chicago, the Carpatho-Russian bishop, Mgr. Takach, or- 
dained to the priesthood two of the monks of this monastery 
in the Byzantine rite. 

This year there were many Carpatho-Russian students at the 
seminary who, together with the Ukrainian students, take 
part in the Slavonic services in the students chapel. 


SHANGHAI. 


Father Wilcock and the Sisters of St. Columban are still 
carrying on their work. Boys are coming in ever increasing 
numbers to his club and the need of a Catholic Russian 
boys’ school is more felt than ever. Last December Fr. 
Wilcock gave two broadcast talks on the “ Oriental Rites 
of the Catholic Church ” which created great interest locally 
and in America. After Christmas he held an exhibition of 


1 News Sheet, Spring 1940. 
2 Votce of the Church, July, 1940. 
3 Ibid., March-April, 1940. 
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coloured Russian eikon slides and lectured on the subject of 
Russian artists and students. The Russian newspapers were 
most enthusiastic and he was asked to repeat both lecture 
and exhibition for the benefit of the general public. 

He also finds that instructions are needed by the Catholic 
Russian adults to teach them their own rite since most of 
them have been brought up in schools of the Latin rite and 
many of them believed the Catholic Church was on/y Latin.! 


OBITUARY. 

On February 8th, the Very Rev. Father Paul James Francis, 
the founder of the Society of the Atonement, passed away 
at the motherhouse of the order at Graymoor, N.Y. He 
it was who when an Anglican together with the Rev. Spencer 
Jones inaugurated the Church Unity Octave in 1908. 

It was in 1909 that he and the entire Society of the Atone- 
ment were reconciled with the Holy See and they were enrolled 
into the Third Order of St. Francis. On June 16th, 1910, 
Father Paul Francis was ordained a priest of the Catholic 
Church and in 1912 he made his profession as a religious. 
He brought with him into the Church two friars, five sisters, 
and ten tertiaries. The numbers have now grown to 170 
friars, 230 sisters and a thousand tertiaries, and the Church 
Unity Octave tends to become a movement of cecumenical 
importance. May his children carry on his great work. 
RoLr, 


THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 


GERMAN ORTHODOX CHURCH. 

A correspondent to The Tablet (July 13th, 1940), gives an 
historical sketch of the Orthodox Church in Germany, telling 
how before 1914 the Russian Church had beautiful and often 
richly endowed churches in Germany built by the Russian 
grand duchesses married to German princes, and some by 
the Russian empresses born in Germany. The Confraternity 
of St. Vladimir in Berlin, founded by the protopriest Maltzev 
was very wealthy too. During the Great War most of these 
churches were closed. Then the Bolshevik revolution drove 
hundreds of thousands of Russians into exile and Berlin became 
a large emigré centre. Some of the old churches were reopened 
and new ones built including a large and fine cathedral in 
Berlin finished in 1928. 


1 News Sheet, May, 1940, also The Russian Mission in Shanghai, Decem- 
ber, 1939 (to be had from Mrs. Neil Baynes, O.B.E., 39, Roland Gardens, 
London, S.W.7). 
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When the Nazis came into power they were generous in 
their assistance to the Orthodox Church, and the government 
entered into negotiations with the Synod of Russian Bishops 
at Karlovtzy (Yugoslavia) to whose jurisdiction the Bishop 
of Berlin belonged. In 1938 Dr. Lade succeeded to 
Bishop Tykon. Dr. Lade, a native of Saxony, was a convert 
to Orthodoxy before the Great War, was consecrated bishop 
in the Ukraine and then, when obliged to leave under the 
Soviet regime, he was sent to Vienna as assistant bishop for 
Central Europe, and from thence came to Berlin. He is 
known as Archbishop Seraphim and he attended the Oxford 
and Edinburgh Conferences in 1937. ' 

Then the suggestion of an Orthodox theological faculty 
for a German university was taken up by the government 
and the Archimandrite Vassily Pavlovsky, dean of the theo- 
logical faculty of the Orthodox University of Harbin, Man- 
churia, was found to organize it. The Archimandrite was 
consecrated bishop in Belgrade, and Saxony was chosen for 
the foundation of the new faculty. 

The Archbishop Seraphim has now under his jurisdiction 
the Orthodox in the Czech Protectorate, those in Poland, the 
Metropolitan Denis of Warsaw resigning his see, and also 
those in Slovakia. Bishop Vassily has been appointed to 
administer the diocese of Warsaw. 

Prince Nicholas Massalsky, a Russian Orthodox some time 
closely connected with German Orthodox Church under 
Archbishop Tychon, has written two articles on The Orthodox 
Church in Central Europe published in The Tablet for October 
sth snd 12th. In the second of these he makes it clear that 
Archbishop Seraphim is pro-Nazi and, it seems, a tool in the 
hands of Hitler. 

We hear that the Synod of the Patriarchate of Constantinople 
under the chairmanship of the Patriarch Benjamin on March 
12th condemned the German interference with the Church 
in Poland, and denied the statements of the Paris Soir, reprinted 
in the Journal d’Orient (of December 29th, 1939), that a German 
delegation from the Ministry of Cults in Berlin had arrived 
in Constantinople to arrange the new position and jurisdiction 
a ee Orthodox churches in Germany, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia.! 


RUMANIA. 


In July the Soviets took back Bessarabia from Rumania 
and annexed the Bukovina which Imperial Russia never held. 


' Stephen Graham's News Letter, March and April, 1940. 
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Chernovitz, the capital of the Bukovina, was Austrian territory 
before 1918. It has an Orthodox cathedral built in 1864, 
a copy of St. Isaac’s in St. Petersburg, and a remarkable 
episcopal palace in the Byzantine style, perhaps the most 
magnificent edifice in the Balkan countries. There are also 
very fine Armenian and Latin churches. Most of the wealth 
of the various churches and monasteries will have now been 
“ secularized.””! 


A Lirureicar Revivar INITIATED BY THE BisHop OF ARAD. 

One of the main objects of this is to get the people to sing 
the congregation’s part in the Holy Liturgy. For this purpose 
the Bishop has published beautiful musical texts of the 
responses in the Liturgy and some of the occasional offices, 
and has issued a decree that choirs are never to be allowed 
to sing except on the great festivals, so that the people must 
either sing themselves or do without any music at all. In 
all the Orthodox schools the children are being taught to 
sing the responses.” 


BULGARIA. 

Work for an increased friendship between the Bulgarian 
and Serbian Churches is making good progress. The Bishop 
of Novi Sad led a delegation of the Serb patriarchate to Sophia 
in March. The Bishop before leaving made the following 
statement to the Bulgarian Press: “ After conversations ex- 
tending over six days with the Bulgarian Holy Synod, with 
the Metropolitan Stefan and Bishops Paisy and Paul, we, the 
two Churches, resolved to proceed in a joint enterprise, 
printing in Old Slavonic such books as are necessary for the 
Bulgarian and Jugoslav national Churches, and to satisfy 
the needs of all other Orthodox Churches. We also decided 
to call for the month of May, at Dubrovnik, a conference of all 
Balkan Churches, for intensified effort for gts and for 
mutual understanding of the Balkan peoples by way of the 
Church.” 


PALESTINE. 

With the approval of the Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem 
an impasse has been removed by the British Government. 
Hereafter the Patriarch has to act in a Synod, consisting of 
19 bishops and a certain undefined number of archimandrites 
co-opted by the Synod. All endowments are to be adminis- 
tered by a mixed council consisting of the Patriarch, seven 

1S$.G.N.L., July-August, 1940. 


2 Sobornost, May, 1940. : 
8 Quoted in S.G.N.L., April, 1940. 
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clergy elected by the Synod and ten laymen elected by the 
laity. In future the Patriarchs are to be of Palestinian 
nationality.! 

We hear that the Bethany Community of the Resurrection, 
which exists to perpetuate the memory of the life and martyr- 
dom of the late Grand Duchess Elizabeth, has about 100 Sisters 
and novices, a training school for Orthodox teachers, a mis- 
sionary school for Orthodox children, and a clinic for Moslems, 
which treats thousands of cases every month.? 


FINLAND. 

The greater part of the province of Viborg has come into 
the hands of the Soviet. There were two Orthodox dioceses, 
four monasteries and about 70,000 faithful there. 

On February 3rd Valamo monastery was almost entirely 
destroyed by a bombardment. The church of the Life-giving 
Stream and the monastery hospital were completely burned 
out. The Abbot and some seventy monks set out across 
the snow to take refuge in the interior of Finland the day 
after the bombardment.3 

The latest news of the monks is that they have bought a 
property at Heindvesi, by the sea not far from Joensuu, 
Finland. There are 300 monks.4 


THe Far East. 


In Japan the Orthodox Church is entirely Japanese; in 
China it is mixed, Chinese and Russian; in Manchuria it is 
chiefly Russian with a number of Orthodox natives. Last 
Autumn, Archbishop Meleti, of Manchuria, became Metro- 
politan and Primate of the Orthodox Churches in the Far 
East. At the seminary in Harbin there are at present some 
forty-seven students. 

The Russian monastery in Peiping dates from the year 
1685, and is almost the oldest undestroyed Russian monastery. 
The monks carry on a vigorous Christian mission in China. 

There are other Orthodox centres at Tientsin, Hankow, 
Shanghai and Tsing-Tao. 

There are some 30,000 Russians in Chinese Turkestan but 
few parishes. Not so long ago the Archimandrite Yuvenely, 
founder of Harbin monastery, was consecrated Bishop of 
Sin-Kiang.5 


' The Star of the East, May, 1940. 
2S.G.N.L., May, 1940. 
3S.G.N.L., May and June, 1940. 
_ 4 From the International Christian Press and Information Service quoted 
in The Guardian, September 2oth, 1940. : 
5S.G.N.L., April and May, 1940. 
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OBITUARY. 


H.H. Sawak II, THE ARMENIAN CATHOLICOS 
OF SIs. 

The Armenian Catholicos died, at the age of ninety, on 
November ist, 1939, at the new seat of the Catholicate at 
Antelays, Liban. He became Catholicos in 1930. The chief 
achievement of his rule was to establish the centre for the 
Armenian hierarchy at Antelays near Beirut. A cathedral, 
monastery, Theological School and a press have all been 
established there. R.I.P. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL. 


The following article is taken from Pantainos (February ist, 
1940), the organ of the Orthodox Patriarchate of Alexandria. 


THE RELATIONS OF THE CHURCHES. DECLARATIONS By 
His BrEatTiruDE THE PATRIARCH. 

A reunion of the Catholic Patriarchal Vicars of Egypt took 
place the Sunday before last in the Catholic Church of St. 
Catherine at Alexandria. The speakers showed that they 
were filled with the desire for the union of all the Churches 
of Christ; Mgr. Alouche, especially, who in his peroration 
appealed to Catholics and Orthodox, asking them to colla- 
borate in the work of union. 

An editor of the Cairo French newspaper, La Bourse 
Egyptienne, visited His Beatitude the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
Mgr Christophoros, and relating the above to him, asked his 
opinion, as chief representative of the Orthodox Church in 
Egypt, on the subject of the union of the Churches. His Beati- 
tude answered as follows: “ The tendencies of the Catholic 
Church and of Protestants towards a Christian union meet 
a similar feeling on the part of the Orthodox. This is in 
order to fulfil the desire of the Saviour praying in the last 
moments of his earthly life, ‘I pray that all may be one, as 
my Father and I are one.’ Every Christian in the world 
has understood the meaning of these words, which were 
heard at the most pathetic moment of the Saviour’s life 
on this earth. We ourselves pray every day for the Lord 
to enlighten the hearts of his children and to unite them in 
a same abode. The union of the Churches is so much more 
desirable since atheism has received a notable extension in 
quite recent times. The war taking place in the West is 
unmistakably a raging struggle of renascent idolatry against 
Christianity and other religions; those who see a notable 
difference between national-socialism and bolshevism need 
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not think we are mistaken. Both forces unite in the same 
programme, the ruin of the efforts of so many centuries 
which have brought us to our present situation, the loosening 
of human passions, the abolition of the idea of God from the 
mind of the people. These tendencies which make the 
problem so much harder must not prevent us from seeing 
the manifold difficulties which manifest themselves in solving 
the question. You have shown me the unsuccessful attempts 
for conciliation made by Catholics and Protestants. Similar 
attempts have been made by the Orthodox throughout the 
centuries, but without tangible results up to the present. 

“Serious dogmatic divergencies check Orthodox and 
Catholics, but it would have been possible to solve them by 
an cecumenical council, if the question of the primacy of 
the Pope were not an obstacle making the solution of the 
problem difficult. |The only solution for us is for his Holiness 
the Pope to be considered as the ‘ first among equals,’ that is to 
say, the first among the patriarchs of a single united Orthodox 
Church, as in former times, excluding all notion of real 
supremacy. In finishing, I must emphasise the good relations 
that the Orthodox Church keeps up with Catholics and the 
other churches. It looks on them as sisters in Christ, and 
the friendly visits recently exchanged between the repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic clergy and ourselves are but one 
of its manifestations.””! 

And the same Orthodox Patriarch of Alexandria had these 
comments to make to a Reuter correspondent on the relations 
between the Anglican and Orthodox Churches. 

“What is your opinion about the union of the Anglican 
and Orthodox Churches? Is such a union probable in the 
near or distant future ?”’ 

“I suppose that there is no Orthodox who does not 
ardently desire this union. Is it not the will and precept 
of our Lord Jesus Christ? However, I do not consider 
that the day of union is very near, as others, more optimistic, 
believe. There are some among Anglicans, and probably 
among our own people too, who think that the union should 
be first proclaimed, and then all possible care should be used 
to accomplish a complete agreement on dogmatic truths, 
worship and ecclesiastical government. In presence of such 
an attitude, I should allow myself to make certain reservations ; 
I am convinced, and I know that those who, among us as 
among Anglicans, have sincerely studied and closely examined 
the question, will agree more or less with my reservations, 
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that it would be more useful if both confessions leave 
aside the questions of sentiment and approach with courage 
the heart itself of the problem. The union so much desired 
will perhaps be delayed a little, but we shall surely reach it 
one day. Whilst if we do not give ourselves up to this 
deep study, we shall probably reach union one day for one 
reason or another, but then this union will not be very different 
from the one that the Roman Catholics made at different times 
with the various uniate bodies. It happens, as is known, 
that these uniates are gradually absorbed by the Roman 
Catholic Church. I find another serious and difficult obstacle 
to overcome for a real union of the two churches: it is 
the fact that certain important personages of the Anglican 
Church do not consider that a union with the Orthodox and 
with the Protestants at tne same time is irreconcilable.””! 


SWITZERLAND. 


Mgr. Besson, Bishop of Lausanne and Geneva, who is 
celebrating the twentieth anniversary of his consecration, has 
been taking a prominent part in the series of lectures organized 
by the pete Polytechnic School on “ Religious Peace as a 
Condition for Political Peace.” Protestant and Catholic 
representative thinkers contributed their ideas, chief among 
them being Mgr. Besson, for whom Christian unity has been 
the leading preoccupation of a long episcopal career. On 
May oth, before a packed hall, the Bishop explained what he 
considered the conditions for a permanent religious peace. 
We borrow the abstract from La Liberté :— 

* The task our Lord set out to accomplish was the unity 
of the world, and in the first moments of His peniae He 
addressed to His Father a prayer that gives us the measure 
of His desires: That they be one, Father, as Thou and I are 
one. Union of minds in truth and union of hearts in charity, 
and in support of both, the formation of one flock under one 
single pastor: such is the programme which He invites us 
to realize with all our energies. This programme stands in 
our divided world as the first condition of all permanent 
restoration of the social order in its external and internal 
aspects. But on what basis shall it be set? By what road 
shall we reach it? It certainly cannot be realized by jet- 
tisoning what Protestants and Catholics alike consider to 
be the truth. But all can and should unite in charity, by 
making a sincere effort on either side to understand each other. 
All can and should consider first what they possess in common, 
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above all, their loyalty to the person of Christ. It is not 
the moment to raise new objections and difficulties, when 
we are trying to ally mutual prejudices. Saint Paul’s charity 
will be better realized if we try and widen our hearts, so that 
everybody may find shelter there; if we make such moves 
of brotherly sympathy as will pave the way to a reconciliation 
of minds; if we strive to radiate Christ in our lives; and 
above all, if we pray God with fervour and perseverance that 
all may be one in accordance with the Apostle’s beautiful 
words, like the grains of wheat that are kneaded into the 
same loaf, like the grapes that are pressed into the same 
wine.””! 


WEEK OF PRAYER. 


We insert this notice of Canon Hodgson :— 

** Since 1920 the Faith and Order Movement has kept the 
week before Whitsunday (Pentecost) as a special time of 
prayer for the unity of the Church and the work of the Move- 
ment. This has been observed by churches and individuals 
all over the world. 

“There are other organizations working for unity which 
have been accustomed to keep January 18th to 25th (the 
week before the feast of the Conversion of St. Paul) for this 
purpose. This began with some members of the Anglican 
and Roman Catholic Churches ; it spread in both these com- 
munions in Europe and America: and I have received evi- 
dence that the custom of keeping this week in January as 
a time for prayer for unity is growing in other churches too. 

“ As a result of this, I have been asked whether something 
could not be done to have an agreed week in which all who 
care for the cause of unity could join in prayer, instead of 
having two different weeks observed by different sets of 
people. I do not think there is any likelihood of those who 
keep the January week being willing to move into May or 
June, so that the only way of uniting would be for the Faith 
and Order Movement to move into January. 

“J shall have to ask the Executive Committee to consider 
this matter, but before doing so I wish to discover what 
would be the attitude to this proposal on the part of the 
churches and individuals which at present join in prayer 
in the week before Pentecost. This year we shall be keeping 
this week as usual in May. But I am enclosing this letter 
with the notice of it, and I shall be grateful for any expressions 
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of opinion which will help the Executive Committee to decide 
what is to be done in cae years. 
LEONARD Hopcson, Secretary.” 
Christ Church, Oxford, England, 
Easter, 1940. 


We hope that this Conference will join in the Church 
Unity Octave. 


THES AES PARTIC BASIS OF BYZANTINE ART. 


Professor David Talbot-Rice in The Dublin Review (January, 
1940) poses the questions :—Why should Byzantine art be 
resurrected for our admiration to-day 2? Hesays: “In order 
to answer this question it seems best to approach it by degrees, 
and to examine the achievement of Byzantine art under three 
heads, as a servant of Christianity, as a religious art among 
other religious arts, and finally, as an art among other arts, 
Under the first of these heads the aims may be classed as 
threefold, to teach, to inspire and to ‘ uplift.’ Their success 
in the former effort must be obvious to all who have visited 
the Byzantine world and have spoken to a Greek priest or 
monk: half his understanding of religion is due to art, 
and without eikons, treasures, books, and above all, wall- 
paintings or mosaics, Orthodox Christianity would be bereft 
of its very body. This is obvious even in crowded Athens ; 
it is even more striking in a monastic centre, most of all on. 
Mount Athos, where the Christian life of the fifth century 
is lived to this day. 

“As to the power of Byzantine art as an inspirer, the well- 
known story of Vladimir’s envoys, who were sent forth to 
choose from Catholicism, Judaism, Mohammedanism, or 
Orthodoxy the religion that they deemed best suited to the 
newly founded empire of Russia, may be quoted. On entering 
St. Sophia at Constantinople their minds were made up, and at 
the close of the service the envoys, one and all, declared for 
Orthodoxy. Every city in Russia built its own St. Sophia, 
in imitation of Justinian’s great cathedral at Constantinople, 
and decorated it with similar paintings and mosaics, and even 
in the Western world Byzantine mosaics remain the source of 
inspiration for a great deal of Christian decoration ; the debt 
that even the most modern, like those of Westminster Cathe- 
dral, owe to Byzantine forefathers is enormous. 

“ As regards its ‘ uplift,’ an unsatisfactory and much abused 
term which we here use in the sense of power to carry the 
spectator’s thoughts away from himself, concrete instances 
cannot be cited. We assert, nevertheless, that anyone who 
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has contemplated the interior of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 
of the sixth century, who has turned back his head to regard 
the dome mosaic of Christ at Daphni, near Athens, of the 
eleventh century, or who has studied in detail the composition, 
lines and colouring of the fourteenth-century mosaics in 
Kahriek Djami at Constantinople, must have been a strange 
person indeed if he did not experience on each occasion a very 
deep emotion, aesthetic as well as religious ; he must, in fact, 
have been a person entirely devoid of artistic feeling, appre- 
ciation and sensibility. 

“Under our second head, as a religious art among religious 
arts, the Byzantine must assume a very prominent place. 
The art was, first, in the main religious, secular art standing 
somewhat apart and being in general of secondary character. 
It was, secondly, wellnigh completely divorced from worldly 
matters, in approach and idea as well as in subject matter, 
It had, thirdly, a non-personal, purely communal spirit, which 
may have been equalled, but which has never been surpassed 
elsewhere, and the basis of this spirit was religious. It acted, 
finally, as a means to the attainment of a fuller spiritual con- 
sciousness, and was wellnigh as powerful in this respect as 
the religion it served; John the Silentiary’s description of St 
Sophia is sufficient proof of this. To the Russian critic, 
Buslaiev, brought up in the purity of the Byzantine tradition, 
Italian art of the Renaissance seemed not only egotistical and 
worldly, but also nauseating, almost evil, in its approach. .. .” 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY. 


Owing to questions of expense and paper and the difficulty 
of postages there will be only two issues instead of four next 
year, and for the duration of the war. 

In order to save the semblance of a quarterly the issues 
will be considered double numbers, hence the first will be 
the January-April number and the second the July-October 
number, the price of 4s. per year will remain the same. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A BENEDICTINE 
MONASTERY DEVOTED TO WORK FOR CHRISTIAN 
UNITY. 


At a time when many eyes are looking for a Christian 
reconstruction of society in England after the War, the sug- 
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gestion for the establishment of a monastery devoted to the 
work of Christian Unity cannot be out of place, nay rather 
the time seems in a special way to demand such a foundation. 

This would be a centre of prayer and work and Christian 
hospitality ; a centre where monks living in the mind of the 
Mass and in the study of the Tradition of the Church, but not 
identifying themselves with any particular movement and 
avoiding all polemics, would approach the problem of 
Christian Unity from a positive and constructive angle. 

Here would all the historical and theological questions 
connected with the problem be studied in a spirit of peace and 
sympathy, and information concerning present day movements 
would be collected and commented upon. 

The house would be in the closest contact with Rome and 
to such a place all Christians would be able to come for prayer 
and study and obtain contact with Rome without in any way 
officially committing themselves. 

Much has been said and written about Christian Recon- 
struction of which Christian Unity is a central part. Those 
who have planned the foundation of this new community 
think that these words and desires will gain immeasurably if 
supported by a concrete example. Nothing is more urgent 
than a return to a more spiritual and primitive form of life ; 
a return to the cultivation of the soil—the only way of averting 
he imminent economic crash—a return to a healthy intel- 
lectual production; lastly, a return to that corporate com- 
munity life of the first Christians, which is the most appropriate 
way of showing others what the Church means, and the 
most effective way of attracting all that is good and true in 
those separated from us. This is what the new community 
would try to work out gradually, for great things must, like 
Christ, have humble beginnings. 

It is not rashness but faith and prudence which demand 
that now, in the very midst of the crisis, an attempt be made 
to lay the foundation of Christian order, so that when peace 
comes we shall not be found unprepared. 

Will all interested in such a foundation please write to :— 

Dom BEDE WINSLOW, 
St. Augustine’s Abbey, 
Ramsgate. 


This notice appeared in The Tablet of September 7th, 
under the heading of Christian Unity, and in the other Catholic 
papers in the previous week. We hope in our next issue in 
1941 to be able to state that the foundation has begun and the 
place that the E.C.Q. will play in the work. 
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ECHOS D’ORIENT. 


The July-December! 1939 issue of Echos d’Orient, which 
has just come to hand, opens with an article by Jean Gouillard 
entitled Un auteur spirituel byzantin du XII siécle Pierre 
Damascéne, which gives us in a very clear and concise fashion 
the origin and sources of a now little known spiritual work. 
Written in the twelfth century by Nérpos 6 Aapacknyds (whether 
this was his surname or merely implied his place of origin 
we do not know) it was a staple spiritual book for monks for 
many generations afterwards. As we might have expected 
it is neither brilliant nor original though a well ordered and 
clear account of the progress of the soul in the active and 
contemplative spheres. Perhaps the most noteworthy aspect 
of the work and possibly that which gives it the greatest 
claim upon our attention, is the constant repetition and 
emphasis laid upon grace. This is considered primarily as 
a gift and as the outpouring of the goodness of God and thus 
the pledge of the salvation of the soul. The comprehensive 
list of sources and parallels adds scholarship to interest. 

In Aux origines de l’Eglise russe. L’établissement de la hiér- 
archie byzantine, V. Laurent has some important things to say. 
Contemporary criticism is restoring to each source its due 
place in the conversion of Russia. It is now clear that the 
effort at evangelization came first from Rome or from its 
connected churches in central and Eastern Europe, that Bul- 
gatian co-operation presently grew predominant and that 
finally Byzantium became intensively interested when the 
course of events made it the arbiter of a religious situation 
hitherto outside its effective proselytism. It should be re- 
membered that ‘“‘the seamless coat of Catholicism had not 
yet been rent and that all these missionaries were mandatories 
of only one and the same Church.” Now preaching and 
hierarchy are not necessarily the same, for the first apostles 
may not have been the first bishops. Was the first hierarchy 
of Latin, Slav or Byzantine rite? That is the question here 
discussed. The Bulgarian claim put forward by Koch and 
others, would set St. Vladimir’s church under the autocephalous 
hierarchy of Ochrida. N. de Baumgarten and E. M. Jugie 
(the latter in Echos for 1937) claim that the organisation was 
effected under the direct auspices of Rome. These two 
theses may be defensible but they are contradictory, and Pére 
Laurent suggests that their exclusive character implies that 
the question is still open. The sources are very meagre, but 
he argues from them with probability to the Byzantine origin 
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of the hierarchy, established, in a country already partly 
Christianised by Roman and Bulgarian missionaries, on the 
occasion of the conversion and marriage of St. Vladimir to 
a sister of the Greek Emperor. The Byzantine character of 
the hierarchy is certain for 1025 when the metropolitan of 
Sebaste was transferred to the archbishopric of Kiev. The 
Byzantine succession seems to have been broken in 1037 on 
the arrival of Bishop Alexis from Benedict VIII, but soon 
the Greek ascendency reasserted itself. The Church had that 
autocephalous regime proper to the great national arch- 
bishoprics. 

This issue contains three other contributions by Pére 
Laurent—an essay (with maps) on Byzantine topography, 
entitled Kyra Martha, Notes on Byzantine titles and Excore le 
Neéomartyr Michel Mauroeidés, with notes on his personality 
and on the edition of his office by Mgr. Eusratiades which is 
severely criticised for lack of careful scholarship. 

From an interesting study Les Réponses canoniques a Marc 
ad’ Alexandire. Leur caractére officiel. Leur double rédaction, V. 
Grumel concludes that these famous answers, which have 
come down to us under the name of the most renowned and 
authoritative of Byzantine canonists, Theodore Balsamon, 
Patriarch of Antioch, and are reckoned among the auxiliary 
sources of Byzantine law, are no doubt his redaction, but 
were actually published, not on his limited authority, but by 
the Synod of the Great Church of Byzantium itself, and should 
therefore be counted not as auxiliary but as official sources 
of that law. The supposed second redaction differs too pro- 
foundly to come from the same author, and it seems reasonable 
to conclude from the evidence that it was the work of John, 
metropolitan of Chalcedon, a first sketch submitted to the 
Synod of the Answers whose definitive redaction was com- 
mitted to Balsamon. 

With the third part of La topographie de Constantinople 
byzantine R. Janin brings his interesting and valuable account 
of a twenty years exploration to an end. It is of course to 
be expected that a city with the associations of Constantinople 
should repay the archaeologist and excavator but the mass of 
material and information that has been accumulated between 
the years 1918 and 1938 is far more than could have been 
anticipated ; a list of the buildings discussed in the present 
atticle alone will show this. We have in the previous 
atticles seen most of these described in detail and in the 
present one we have the final conclusions and results of the 
twenty years’ work summarized, and references to a more 
ample treatment on any particular point in another period 
given. ‘There is also an index of places and of persons. We 
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can only agree with the writer when he says:“.. . les 
recherches et les études faites en ces vingt derniéres années 
... ont apporté des renseignements nouveaux et précieux. .. .” 
The reader will at once wish to turn back to the earlier num- 
bers of Echos d’Orient in order to study again the first two parts 
of this article. 

Dom RatpH RUSSELL. 

Br. AELRED WATKIN. 


The Dublin Review (January, 1940), has three articles all of 
which refer to Russia in one way or another. That of Mr. 
Sencourt deals with the present machinations of Communist 
Moscow, and that of Count Bennigsen gives the sorrowful 
picture of the end of the last Czar and his family. Added to 
this Father Beck revives the memory of the persecuted 
Ukrainian Catholic Church in an article entitled ‘‘ A ‘ Blue 
Book’ on Persecution in Poland.” The article is well docu- 
mented by quotations from the reports of the British Consular 
representatives at St. Petersburg and Warsaw and in this 
respect is of value and interest. 

Father Beck, however, throughout, seems to be under the 
impression that the members of the Ruthenian Church in 
Poland are themselves Polish people, a statement that every 
Ukrainian would repudiate; nor can it be held in any way 
as historical, for even in the middle of the fourteenth century 
when Kiev and the part of Little Russia west of it, was under 
the political suzerainty of Poland and Lithuania, the Ruth- 
enians were never Poles. Yet there can be no doubt of the 
writer’s meaning. Having given his last reference to the 
official report (these always refer to the Ruthenians as either 
Uniates or United Greeks), Father Beck says: “It is on this 
note of admiration and sympathy that the collection of des- 
patches closes. They are a reminder of what the Poles have 
had to endure from Russia in the past for the sake of their 
faith.” 

We feel that this correction is called for to an otherwise 
interesting article. 


Mr. Lancelot C. Sheppard, in reviewing A Chronicle of the 
Carmelites in Persia and the Papal Mission of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries (Eyre and Spottiswoode), in the April issue 
of The Dublin Review gives, among others, two quotations of 
some interest and worthy of meditation :— 

“As regards the results that we can obtain in Persia, we 
are of the opinion . . . that we can hope for some with the 
help of the Lord God, because they allow us to preach, ask 
questions and listen to what is said to them. . . . I think that 
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conversions among the Armenians would be assured. . . . It 
is unnecessary that the ‘ labourers” should be well versed in 
theology (although that can do no harm), because they (the 
Persians and Armenians) are not very subtle in bringing 
forward difficulties. What is more requisite is personal 
holiness, and to set a good example, to have charity and deal 
pleasantly with the people there, and to become liked... . 
The third requisite is that the ‘ labourers ’ who go out there 
should show great disdain for wealth and accept nothing, 
because, if they accept money, the people think they go there 
to accumulate it, or earn their food. They will have to 
display great poverty in their persons, their garb and their 
living, and to give away in alms what they have to the poor, 
especially to infidels.” 

And the other, concerning the Armenian monks : “ (They) 
call themselves monks of St. Antony, and .. . are very like us 
in their way of life: for they fast a great deal, observe abstin- 
ence from flesh-meat . . . are clothed in a black mantle of 
the shape of the habit in which St. Antony is depicted... they 
have hair-shirts constantly next their skin. On the other 
hand they do not go bare foot : they wear beards : their cells 
resemble tombs, so small as hardly to take their bodies, and 
they sleep on a mat on the ground. They are very kindly 
to us (i.e., the Carmelites) on account of the similarity between 
their observance and ours, and especially in abstinence from 
flesh-meat. They celebrate Mass rarely, but, when they do, 
it is with great solemnity.” 

The book is a model for future historians of missionary 
activities. 

Among the Fathers during this period were many 
distinguished men: a number became bishops, several were 
of good family and held high positions in the world, yet they 
donned the humble Carmelite habit to labour and be forgotten 
among the infidels of Persia. 


We suggest this as a fitting prayer for these times :— 

“ Thou, O Lord, art the help of the helpless, the hope of 
the despairing, the saviour of the tempest-tossed, the harbour 
of the wandering, the physician of the sick. Be thyself all 
things to all men, thou who knowest each one, his prayers, 
his Utell place and his necessities. Deliver, O Lord, this 
place and every place and country from famine, pestilence, 
convulsion of nature, flood, fire, war, invasion and all civil 
strife.” 

(From the Great Intercession after the consecration in the 
Divine Liturgy of our Father among the Saints, Basil the 
Great). 


° 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE PLATONIC TRADITION AND THE LITURGY. 


DEaR SIR, 

It is clear that this matter needs further discussion and so I 
venture to add a few remarks which will perhaps elucidate 
certain statements in my article. 

Your correspondent is puzzled, and, I take it, inclined to 
disagree with my view of the effects of a platonic philosophy 
of piety. All I would say is that I had hoped to make it 
clear that there were two platonic traditions and the one I had 
chosen to write about was the Western. With your corres- 
pondent’s view of the Eastern platonic tradition I am in sub- 
stantial agreement. The problem would seem to be why 
the two traditions diverged. Many factors intervened but it 
seems to me the following are not unimportant. 

(i) In the platonic philosophy “ bonum” has supremacy in 
the order of being rather than verum as in Thomism. But 
the bonum is the object of the will and therefore it is likely 
that a platonizing philosophy will tend to voluntarism as it 
did in the West.! 

(ii) Add to this the practical cast of the Western mind 
and you have a further impulse towards voluntarism. 

(iit) Again, St. Augustine is the Father of Western theo- 
logy and spirituality and he was not only the Doctor Gratiae 
but experienced in himself all the difficulties of a déraciné 
intellectualism (Manicheism) and the need for constant and 
unremitting moral effort under the influence of Grace. This, 
too, has given a special character to Western Spirituality. 

(tv) The somewhat unsatisfactory relation of the body to 
the soul in Platonism may be good for asceticism but can 
easily become exaggerated. Platonism always seemed more 
religious and godly and that is one reason why so many 
medieval doctors held to it. If for “‘ apathia ” you substitute 
the Western practical moralism, it is possible to see how 
Western Platonism diverged from Eastern. 

On the other hand, there is no reason to suppose that the 
Eastern tradition could not build up at least as sound and 
balanced a philsophy fully compatible with the Liturgy, as 
did Western Europe. (See for instance a splendid example 
in St. Gregory of Nyssa’s Catechetical Oration). And here I 


‘You have only to enthrone the pulchrum and you have Aestheticism 
as in England in the go’s. Walter Pater, a seasoned Platonist, was its 
prophet and his Renaissance its Bible. 
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think the crux of the problem lies in the nature of intuition— 
a point on which your correspondent was quick to lay his 
finger. I have talked in Aristotelean-Thomistic categories— 
the only ones I am familiar with—the Easterns in terms of an 
intuition we can only dimly apprehend. Is the object of the 
intuitus a veram-bonum and the motion towards it a mixed 
one of knowledge-love? Does the presence of love give 
to that motion an impetus different from the intellectual 
operations that we are familiar with ? Or again is it something 
pre-philosophic deriving from the Scriptures? There may 
be something important here that the East can teach us. 
(Note.—It is interesting to observe that a good deal of the 
“cosmic recapitulation ” idea which [shorn of its Origenistic 
errors] is appearing in liturgical studies nowadays is of platonic 
derivation. There is no reason to suppose, then, that Plat- 
onism leads xecessarily to individualism or moralism. Au 
contraire !) 

Two other points. I hesitate to express opinions on St. 
John of the Cross and deliberately refrained from doing so, 
as I had no desire to be involved in a controversy on mys- 
ticism. First, then, we know St. John had a Thomistic 
grounding. Secondly, he kept the ancient and traditional 
division of “ memory, understanding and will ” which derives 
from St. Augustine and which every medieval mystic was 
almost expected to use. No doubt St. John did not want to 
be singular. Thirdly, M. Maritain (Degrés du Savoir—tiast 
part) has demonstrated the harmony between St. Thomas and 
St. John, and other scholars have referred to St. John’s use 
of Thomistic psychology in his works. This would seem 
to show that St. John may have used the traditional termino- 
logy (neo-platonic) and thought in Thomistic categories. 

I can see no real reason for dividing St. Gregory—St. 
Anselm from St. Bernard—St. Bonaventure. There are 
differences, of course, but they are all in the main line of 
Western development. ae 

However, two things seem to be emerging from this dis- 
cussion: (2) The need for a fundamental understanding of 
the respective philosophies of East and West which we find so 
difficult to separate from the content of the Faith; () the 
necessity of going behind philosophies to the Scriptures and 
to the Liturgy wherein East and West will find a common 


meeting-ground. 
Yours faithfully, 


J. D. Cricuron. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY IN 
THE EAST. 
Dear Sir, 

Now that the Editor has summed up the situation, as he 
says, with the intention of directing and deepening it one 
hesitates to add one’s own views. However, since I consider 
the question of more importance than perhaps the average 
English reader may realize it to be, I will proffer some remarks 
that I hope will get beneath the surface. 

I think Veritas is right in saying that many of the Latin 
clergy look upon the Eastern rite only as a matter of expediency 
hence they fail to realize the questions of vital importance that 
lie behind the externals of the Eastern rites. 

I want however to make it clear from the start that in what 
follows I do not intend to set up the East against the West ; 
I am not saying that one tradition is better than the other ; 
I am only trying to suggest how a very difficult problem may 
be seen in the clearest possible light so that remedies may be 
undertaken which will be for the good of the whole Church 
of Christ. 

The main difficulty of the problem is the formation of the 
Catholic Eastern Clergy. There can be no question, speaking 
generally, that if the standard of education between the 
Catholic Eastern clergy and the Orthodox (or that of other 
dissidents) were compared, the Catholics would be considered 
the better educated. As regards general education this was 
far truer twenty years ago than it is now, since there has been 
a great improvement in the general education among the 
Orthodox clergy, especially in Greece and Rumania. But it is 
in the fact that the Catholic Eastern clergy have had a better 
education and especially that many of them have been to 
different places of learning in the West, or to those run by 
Westerns in the East, that the difficulty arises. I will give 
an example of what I mean. One of the main reasons of 
the Podcarpathian Schism (which broke out in 1920 after 
there had been centuries of union with Rome) was due to 
the clergy (in every way excellent priests) who had got cul- 
turally and socially out of touch with their peasant flocks. 
They had been formed in Hungarian surroundings and 
trained on Latin text-books, since it was difficult for them 
to get Eastern treatises and text-books, even those of Greek 
writers. This is an extreme case. But this type of education, 
both of a culture and an ecclesiastical outlook, foreign to their 
flocks, has been common in the past to most of the clergy of 
all the older groups of Catholic Orientals. In some cases 
(e.g., the Ukrainians) this imposed “ Western outlook ” of 
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past centuries has worked itself into the people themselves 
SO as to produce an almost national hybrid culture, but in 
most cases it is only a veneer affecting a large number of 
the clergy and some of the town’s people. Among the more 
recent groups, e.g., the Greeks and Russians, the clergy have 
not got that past tradition to overcome, and in recent years 
much greater care is being taken to give the young Eastern 
ecclesiastical students a formation in keeping with their own 
culture and traditions, e.g., the general tendency in Rome 
itself, or, to take a single example, the formation of some 
Benedictine monks of the Syrian rite in Palestine. But things 
are by no means what they should be and the problem has 
to be faced. 

The problem is really this: how far can a Catholic Eastern 
cleric or priest benefit by doing his studies either at a Western 
seat of learning and mixing with other students of another 
culture who are being prepared for totally different surround- 
ings to those of his own country and its needs, or at some 
University or College in the East staffed to a large extent by 
Western professors often of one particular European nation- 
ality which has a tendency to dominate the institute? We 
are presuming that the students in either case have the 
Liturgy (at any rate as regards the Mass) of their own rite 
celebrated in a worthy manner in the College chapel. One 
can say that everything will depend on the Western professors 
and on the actual course of studies ; the students will always 
tend to absorb the atmosphere of their surroundings, and the 
atmosphere of a large international college like that of the 
Propaganda College at Rome is not in itself too favourable 
to the real oriental formation of the young clerics. 

The above shows then the actual training ground of many 
of the Catholic Eastern clergy, and if it is argued that they 
are for the most part picked men who go there and that 
there are native seminaries which are more suited to the 
majority of the clergy and more in keeping with local sur- 
roundings and traditions, one has to remember that these 

icked men will often be in charge of the local seminary or 
fill the ranks of the bishops and so will spread the influence 
of their training. 

I will end this already too long letter by summing up some 
characteristics of the spirit of Orthodox Christianity. 

“ Orthodoxy ” is translated both in Russian and in Syriac 
as “ right glory ”—right worship, this means that the criterion 
is not the head but the heart. But the heart is not thought of 
as the seat of the emotions. It is the seat of the intellectual 
vision; the head can work out our understanding, but only 
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the heart can open to us material for understanding. The 
work of Orthodoxy is to bring our minds down from the lofty 
throne of the head, into the humility of the heart, where 
Reality is to be found. 

In Orthodoxy, Doctrine, and Worship and Life are one. 
In the West the continued use of the Latin language divorced 
doctrine from worship in such a way that doctrine became 
a system of philosophy, and worship a system of emotional 
expression, both superimposed upon life. 

The Orthodox Church has always held as an ideal that the 
Liturgy should be in the language of the people. As a result, 
their Liturgies being the great vehicles of doctrine, the people 
learn their doctrine as they offer it in worship. So the under- 
standing is kept in its right dependence on the heart, and 
worship is saved from emotionalism. Both are held to a 
reality, which is known to be beyond understanding and 
above worship, but intimately present to both. The fulness 
of their religion is no theory, but is known in prayer; and 
nothing can break such knowledge. 

Again, because the Liturgy belongs to the people, the 
Liturgy itself is the final authority, and the peasant can on 
occasion appeal to it against priest and scholar and be justified. 


(The above are extracts from a paper read in Cairo in 1929 
by the Rev. D. J. Chitty and published i” extenso in The 
Christian East, Winter, 1929-30). 

How much of this would the Catholic Eastern priests 
trained under Western guidance accept? Most of it would 
be accepted by their peasants or their simple town folk in 
the East, as well as by their brother Orthodox, though they 
would not be able to so express it. 

Here is much that should lead to discussion and so probe 
beneath the surface. We do not associate ourselves with 
the inference made about the West in the above. 


Yoursetc. 
K.F.E.W. 


: LITURGY AND THE LOVE, OF]GOD: 
IR, 

Dom Theodore Wesseling’s strictures on my book, T. 
Love of God, to which pauseientl the Hospi of bees 
pages, call for a longer and more detailed treatment than I 
have time, or, seeing the level at which the discussion is 
carried on, the inclination to give to them. Because I ven- 
tured, in common with others who view the liturgical move- 
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ment with sympathy and interest, to remark upon the failure 
of certain of its promoters to relate the practice of the Liturgy 
to the commonly accepted principles of theology and as- 
ceticism, I find, to my bewilderment, that I am now charged 
with various crimes, among which that of having attacked 
the Liturgy itself and belittled the sacraments must be counted 
as the least. 

While “discarding all controversy” and wishing only 

oe : ’ 
“to clear up a few misunderstandings,” Dom Theodore 
involves with himself three other authorities well known 
for their interests in matters liturgical. It is possible that 
the writers mentioned were gratified at finding themselves 
thus implicated; on the other hand they may well have felt 
disposed to exclaim in embarrassment: non tali auxilio nec 
defensoribus istis. For my part, I willingly confess that I am 
unable to meet my reviewer on the ground or with the methods 
he has chosen; I ask only of those who may be interested 
that they should read for themselves what it is he claims 
to be criticising. 

The accusation of blasphemy, however, seems to exceed 
the bounds of fair comment, and can scarcely be allowed 
to pass. Let me quote Dom Theodore himself, since any 
paraphrase might do him injustice: 

As long as the Our Father is a corporate prayer, even 
when recited by one, the “ liturgists ” will hold, with St. 
Cyprian and St. Leo, that Christ demanded corporate 
prayer. Dom Aelred’s boutade that “ common prayer, if 
not the opium of the people, is at least a species of intoxi- 
cation” (p. 151) is, I am afraid, at best arrogant, at worst 
simply blasphemous when compared with Christ’s words 
(Mt. xviii, 19-20). The appeal to modern psychology 
for this statement does not make things better. Freud 
is hardly the authority for a Catholic theologian to consult 
about Christian common prayer. May I suggest St. 
Augustine on the Psalms, or St. Hilary on the Psalms, or 
Father Grou, S.J., The School of Jesus Christ (p. 286-7) ? 
Dom Theodore has yet to acquire the art of controlled and 

accurate expression, and one suspects that he often means 
something different from what he says, but the unpleasing 
implications of this passage could not be lost on the most 
insensitive of readers. Has he no friendly counsellor to 
advise him against writing in this way, even supposing his 
conclusion has been justified ? In point of fact, the quotation 
(or, rather, misquotation !) from my book, as is clear from 
its context, in mo way represents my own views; it is a 
passing allusion to a widely held opinion of modern psycho- 
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logists—whom I myself had criticised adversely in an earlier 
chapter—possessing just sufficient element of truth to warrant 
theologians of the Liturgy taking account of it in their treat- 
ment of the subject. 

Nowhere, from the first chapter to the last, do I presume 
to express anything but approval for communal prayer and 
the Church’s Liturgy. Seven pages previously to the one 
from which Dom Theodore misquotes I had written: “‘ The 
plural form in which the Our Father is expressed suggests 
to us that there is an excellence attaching to prayers offered 
in common which cannot be claimed for the petitions of 
isolated individuals” (p. 144). And I enforce the point by 
referring to the precise statement by Our Lord in St. Matthew’s 
gospel which I find cited against me. Again, on the next 
page I say: “the present liturgical revival and the desire 
of so many of the faithful to pray with the Church’s own 
voice are signs that her worship corresponds to a deep-felt 
human need which cannot be otherwise answered ” (p. 145). 
Earlier in the same chapter I had stated explicitly that “ The 
official prayer of the Church is thus the world’s supreme act 
of homage before its Creator and our best assurance of God’s 
perpetual lovingkindness towards ourselves” (p. 139). By 
what rules of interpretation is all this to be construed as an 
attack upon the Liturgy ? 

That the passage quoted above from Dom Theodore’s 
critique was written by way of wilful misinterpretation I can- 
not for one moment believe. It was simply an unfortunate 
mistake. But it well illustrates both the qualification of my 
critic for his task and the spirit in which it was undertaken. 


Yours faithfully, 
Ampleforth Abbey, AELRED GRAHAM, O.S.B. 
York. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Monastic Order in England. By Dom David Knowles. 

(Cambridge University Press). pp. 764. 455. 

Dom Knowles places all medieval scholars and all those 
interested in things monastic under a deep debt of gratitude 
in producing a most exhaustive study of the monastic history 
in England from the year 943 to that of 1216. 

The book is divided into two parts, the one historical, 
the other institutional, and in addition he gives some twenty- 
three appendices by way of a thorough investigation into 
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points raised in the text, together with very full notes and 
references throughout. But although the book is that of a 
scholar and meant for students it is written in such a way 
and illustrated with such a wealth of character sketches 
from contemporary chronicles that any serious reader of 
history will delight in the work. 

Father Knowles aims at giving a synthetic account of 
English monastic life during the three centuries he has chosen, 
historical in character and based entirely on contemporary 
sources. Roughly speaking there are three outstanding 
divisions in this study; the monastic revival under St. 
Dunstan, the Norman plantation and, as regards the black 
monks at least, the date 1175, forty years after the death of 
Henry I. 

On the first, that of the English revival, the work of King 
Egdar and the three saintly Abbots, Dunstan, Ethelwold 
and Oswald, who all afterwards became bishops, it may be 
said the whole edifice rests. As the outcome of their labours 
a code bearing the title Regularis Concordia Anglicae nationis 
monachorum sanctimonialiumque was promulgated, which all the 
heads of houses, present at the great meeting at Winchester, 
undertook to observe. This compilation is assigned to 
Ethelwold but its sources are derived from the normal monastic 
uses of western Europe with those of Glastonbury and 
other English traditions but especially with the influence 
of Fleury and Ghent. It gave to Englishmen an ordered 
scheme based on the soundest traditions of the past. And 
this “‘ in an epoch which for the rest of Europe was very dark, 
and almost a century before the Gregorian reform and the 
intellectual renaissance began to transform the Western 
Church.” 

‘In considering Norman monasticism one must remember 
that its four outstanding leaders were not Normans ; William 
of Dijon came from Volpiano, John of Fécamp from Ravenna, 
Lanfranc from Pavia and Anselm from Aosta. To this is 
due that, though the Norman monasteries followed in the 
early traditions of Cluny yet unlike the Cluniac houses, they 
were centres of the intellectual revival. Two of these leaders, 
themselves monks of the most renowed of the Abbeys, that 
of Bec, were the planters of this new monastic tree in English 
soil, or rather it was a case of grafting the young Norman 
tree on to the older English stem. And this was made the 
easier for Lanfranc since there were very marked similarities 
between the two. In both countries the abbeys were “ en- 
dowed by the royal and noble families and with manifold 
relationships to the landowning classes, independent of each 
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other, and uncontrolled by any effective ecclesiastical authority, 
and in all of these the normal recruitment was from the 
oblate children of the cloister, who had received all their 
education within the walls of the monastery ; in both countries, 
though for different reasons and in different ways, they were 
an integral part of the life of both the national Church and 
the State.” 

The highest intellectual life, proficiency in letters and 
theology, was seen in those English houses most influenced 
by Bec—at Christ Church, where Lanfranc and Anselm were, 
at Westminster where Gilbert Crispin was abbot and at St. 
Albans, where Paul, Lanfranc’s nephew, ruled. 

Under this second division though not considered as part 
of Norman monasticism, must be classed both the Cluniac 
and Cistercian foundations in England, because both had 
taken root in the country before the third date, that of 1175. 

For the general reader much in Dom Knowles’s treatment 
of the former will be new. He shows how that before the 
eleventh century “Cluny did not stand out clearly as the 
head of a new constitutional organization or as the repre- 
sentative of tendencies peculiar to herself, but simply as a 
monastery concerned to impart to others the great essentials 
of the liturgical monastic life as they were conceived and 
expressed by her. Nor did she, before the end of the tenth 
century, bind to herself by any external constitutional frame- 
work the abbeys which she had reformed.” ‘That even in 
its last stage of development in the twelfth century to describe 
it as a fully developed religious order, with the abbot of 
Cluny as General “is historically misleading,” it was “ rather 
a body of head and members loosely knit together by bonds 
resembling those of contemporary feudal institutions.” 

Apart from the strictly Cluniac foundations of Lewes and 
Bermondsey and others, there were the abbeys of Reading 
and Faversham founded by Henry I, Cluniac though not of 
its system with autonomous abbots, and still further there 
was the influence of Cluny, from such outstanding personages 
as Henry of Blois, monk of Cluny, appointed abbot of Glaston- 
bury and bishop of Winchester, and Gilbert Filiot, monk of 
Cluny, abbot of Gloucester and bishop first of Herefore and 
then of London. 

We will pass on now to the white monks. These are dealt 
with very thoroughly by the author; he has examined the 
source of their constitutional framework, the “‘ new model ” 
at Citeaux. Stephen Harding, the Carta Caritatis and St. 
Bernard are placed before the reader so that he should realize 
all that the English Abbeys—Fountains, Rievaulx, Byland and 
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many others—stood for. Apart from their unique con- 
stitutional organization two important features of Cistercian 
life are stressed :—the place given to the lay brother which 
both met the spiritual need of the illiterate who had been 
for many centuries neglected by monasticism, and which 
was later such an outstanding factor in the wealth of the 
Order, and the appeal of an invitation to the mystical life 
which we are told was a new thing in contemporary monas- 
tic life, and this did not only come from Clairvaux and St. 
Bernard, though it started from there, but also from Fountains, 
and from Rievaulx under St. Ailred. 

Concerning the last division there is little to say. The 
feudal system had emphasised certain complications in the 
life of the monk in connection with public life, already there 
in root in the case of the black monks, which resulted in the 
almost complete separation of the Abbot from his community 
and the consequent importance of the obedientiaries; the 
white monks too, largely on account of their great possessions 
and flourishing wool trade, had left their solitudes and taken 
to the public ways. Also in the case of the black monks all 
the causes that led up to and were contempoary with the 
exemption disputes resulted in the legislation of the fourth 
Lateran Council which attained both a system of visitation 
and a certain unification of the Benedictine Abbeys. 

All the above is gone into with the most thoroughgoing 
examination of contemporary sources and later scholarship, 
involving, for example, such questions as the administration 
of the monastery; the use of the sacraments; unions and 
confraternity ; education and literary work; the study of 
theology, canon law and medicine ; the liturgy and the chant ; 
the critics of the monks; and the place of the monastery 
in the fabric of the church and of society. It is a mine of 
information and one looks forward to a future volume bringing 
the study up to the time of the Dissolution. 

Before, however, dismissing this book we consider it not 
out of place, especially in this Review, if we indulge in some 
thoughts on what may be termed the spiritual way of life of 
the monks. Dom Knowles says: “the letters of Anselm, 
the letters and sermons of Bernard, the treatises and works 
of William of St. Thierry, Peter the Venerable and Rupert 
of Deutz, give at least a fair indication of the kind of spiritual 
teaching and aspirations that were common at Bec, Clairvaux 
and elsewhere, but in England, if we put aside the Cistercians, 
Ailred of Rievaulx and Gilbert of Holland, there is a complete 
lack of such literature. As historical writers, the English black 
monks had no rivals in Europe; as masters of the interior 
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life of the soul, they were wholly mute.” Even so, surely, 
it need not be said, as the author does, that it is impossible 
“to obtain an idea of the spiritual life and discipline of the 
English monks of the twelfth century as it is to recapture 
the spiritual atmosphere of a Jesuit or Carmelite house in 
Spain under Philip II ’’—the atmosphere is quite different but 
we think Dom Knowles has given us sufficient data to form 
a very good idea. 

First of all the author stresses the importance (while ad- 
mitting too few people pay heed to it), of the fact that “ before 
and behind all other teaching and literature the monk had 
the Bible in the simple, masculine prose of Jerome’s Vulgate, 
the Psalter with all the associations which its verses had 
gathered in Christian tradition, and the magnificent treasures 
of the Roman liturgy in the year’s cycle of solemnities and 
feasts, with all its calm, dogmatic formulas of prayers and 
praise, and the inspired and allusive beauty of its quotation 
and adoption of the text of Scripture.” This with the daily 
sacramental life (the Concordia exhorts the brethren to a 
daily reception of the Holy Eucharist) for those who would, 
can quite frankly be accounted both the spiritual background 
and the spiritual atmosphere of the English monks. Added 
to this we find on examination the catalogues of the libraries 
show that the more important monasteries of black monks 
had the works “‘ of the major Latin fathers, above all, Gregory, 
Augustine and Jerome, together with some of the Greeks 
translated into Latin,” and some of the works of Bernard 
and Anselm were at Glastonbury, Christ Church and Peter- 
borough in 1177-1180. That they did not themselves write 
works on the spiritual life would only argue that they held 
close to tradition, and that the prayers of the Church and 
the writings of the Fathers were sufficient for them—and what 
better spiritual guidance could they have? 

But there is another side of the spiritual life referred to 
off and on by Dom Knowles in these pages that needs con- 
sidering—that of hermit life. The first mention is of some 
anchorites at Evesham and Malvern about the year 1050, 
and then some twenty years later at Durham and Yorkshire, 
these communities of hermits in time adopted the rule of 
St. Benedict and the customs traditional in the old houses. 
There are other instances however of monks leaving their 
abbey to become hermits and still remaining in close touch 
with the abbey. At St. Albans during the rule of Abbot 
Geoffrey (1119-1146) there was one Sigar, a hermit at Northaw, 
who used to come into St. Albans for the night office ; another, 
Roger, who had a hermitage along the Dunstable road, where 
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he was joined by at least five others; also an anchoress, one 
Christina, for whom later the Abbot founded a nunnery at 
Markyate where she and her companions lived. 

In the eleventh and early twelfth centuries there were 
numerous congregations of hermits founded on the Continent 
at Vallombrosa and Camaldoli in Italy, including exiled Greek 
monks or solitaries, and a large congregation of hermits in 
the woods and heaths of Maine and Brittany from which came 
forth the founders of Tiron and Savigny, and from these 
foundations were made in England. Nor must be forgotten 
the monks of the Grande Chartreuse whose first English 
foundation was at Witham, from which came the last of a 
long line of sainted monk-bishops, St. Hugh of Avalon. 

Now in appraising the effect of this eremitical or semi- 
etemitical movement on the spiritual life of English monas- 
ticism one is entitled to ask the question, how much of the 
teaching of Dionysius had filtered through? Gilson says 
St. Bernard was influenced by him through Maximus, though 
Butler denies it. Or how much of the writings of Maximus 
had entered the hermit cells in England? It must not be 
forgotten how St. Anselm’s nephew, also Anselm, abbot of 
Bury and previously abbot of S. Sabas in Rome, had brought 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin from the tradition preserved by the Greek monks in 
Italy. There is even the mention of some Greek monks in 
England. The following facts therefore of happenings in 
the East may not have been without their significance even in 
England of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

The first organized monastery on Mount Athos was in the 
Spring of 961. The citizens of Amalfi had founded a Latin 
monastery under the Rule of St. Benedict on the Holy Mount 
which came to an end in 1169. The Normans came to 
Southern Italy and Sicily in the eleventh century. One of 
the most outstanding of Byzantine mystics, St. Symeon, the 
New Theologian (or the Young) lived and wrote in the 
eleventh century. And lastly the Crusades, which certainly 
brought their reactions in this country as elsewhere in the 
West, took place during most of the period covered in these 

ages. 
R These are questions not to be over-stressed, but equally 
not to be overlooked. For it remains true that for the 
generality of English monks their life was “ primarily litur- 
gical, in which neither manual work nor solitary prayer had 
any large part; it was also a life in which contact of all kinds, 
administrative, social and intellectual, with the world at large 
was frequent.” And “in England more than in any other 
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country at the beginning of the twelfth century this life 
was still animated by a real spiritual fervour and_ satisfied 


the highest needs.” 
Dom BEDE WINSLOW. 


Two Lives of St. Cuthbert. By Bertram Colgrave. Pp. 375. 
March, 1940. (Cambridge University Press). 215. 


This book is a model for the work that still waits to be 
done in the production of critical texts and accurate transla- 
tions of the classics of our early Church history; and, as 
the author says, “ probably the greatest lack in the whole 
field of English ecclesiastical history is a critical edition of 
the works of Bede.’ The present volume is intended to 
“fill a portion of the gap,” 

The two Lives here edited, with a parallel translation, are 
those of the anonymous monks of Lindisfarne and Bede’s 
Prose Life. For the anonymous Life seven MSS. have been 
collated, only one of which was previously known. The 
text of the 74a Prosaica is based on the collation of thirty-eight 
MSS., scattered through the libraries of Western Europe. 
Hardy (catal. 1,300) had mentioned only twenty-six MSS. 

Both Lives ate of much interest, throwing, as they do, 
“considerable light on the secular history of the golden age 
of Northumbria, they also illustrate one of the most important 
periods in the history of the English Church”: that of the 
Synod of Whitby and its aftermath, of the choice between the 
Celtic and Roman traditions. The life of St. Cuthbert himself 
is thoroughly Celtic in ethos. The wandering evangelist, 
the ascetic hermit alone on this island, or engaged in nightly 
prayer immersed in the sea; this is the true type of the early 
Irish saint, in the immediate spiritual succession of the monks 
of Egypt. He seems, however, to have accepted the rulings 
of Whitby; Bede, using the witness of Herefrith who was 
attending on him, puts these words into his mouth on his 
death-bed, “Cum illis autem qui ab unitate catholicae pacis 
uel pascha non suo tempore celebrando, uel peruerse uiuendo 
aberrant, uobis sit nulla communio.”’ Early in his life, how- 
ever, when, as a young monk of Melrose, he was sent with 
Eata to make the new foundation at Ripon, he seems to have 
been driven out, together with the latter, for not accepting the 
Roman date of Easter. In the Vita Prosaica Bede follows 
the anonymous Life in giving no cause for this expulsion, 
but it is thus explained by him in the Ecclesiastical History. 
An illustration of the position in Northumbria at the time is 
the combination at Lindisfarne itself of the ““ Roman ” Bene- 
dictine Rule with the older Celtic customs of the monastery. 
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The more objective and critical historian of recent years 
does not read back Protestant controversy into these differences 
of mentality and domestic squabbles. 

Mr. Colgrave rightly points out that the present juxta- 
position of the two Lives “ provides an example of Bede’s 
attitude to his sources and how he made use of them,” for 
the Vita Anon. was itself his chief source. Colgrave quotes 
Bede’s statement in his introduction to the Ecclesiastical 
History: “ What I have written concerning the most holy 
father and bishop Cuthbert, whether in this volume or in 
my little book concerning his acts, I took in part from what 
I had previously found written about him by the brethren 
of the church of Lindisfarne....; and in parts I ventured to 
add with care such facts as I myself had learned from the 
unimpeachable testimony of faithful men.” Bede orders and 
expands his material with the result that both the life and 
character of the saint emerge with much greater clarity than 
in the extremely confused series of miracles and prophecies 
which comprise the Vzta Axon., though it may be true that 
on single points the latter achieves, as Colgrave claims, ‘“‘a 
conciseness and clarity in relating an incident which compares 
favourably with Bede’s more diffuse account.” Yet Bede’s 
more chronological order and his little explanatory details of 
monastic and country life are a great advantage and he also 
has important additions to make, notably the account of the 
death of Boisil and the long account of St. Cuthbert’s own 
death, for both of which the priest Herefrith was his source. 
We also owe to Bede the vivid story of the half-heathen crowd 
of country people jeering at the monks who were blown out 
to sea on rafts from which they were trying to unload timber 
for monastic buildings at the mouth of the Tyne: “ Let no 
man pray for them and may God have no mercy on any of 
them, for they have robbed men of their old ways of worship, 
and how the new worship is to be conducted nobody knows.” 
He also expands his source by “ pointing the moral” of a 
miracle, sometimes, it would appear, by way of explanation 
of what seemed to him, as to us, a curious story, e.g., the 
three portions of dolphin’s flesh found on the shore by the 
hungty sea-farers, cut and prepared for cooking as by a human 
hand. 

It must be added that the significance of events and details 
in both Lives is greatly enhanced in this edition by forty-nine 
pages of valuable notes which bring to bear on these Lives 
the information derived from other more or less contem- 
porary Lives of Celtic and Saxon saints and from the general 
scholarship of the period—but need we be merely referred 
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to Chadwick for the meaning of the term “ gesith,” which 
occurs several times? (Note to Vita Anon., Chapter I). 
The saint’s ascetic labours are treated rather patronizingly 
and also what is called his ‘‘ tendency to go off into visions.” 
The author shares with the bulk of modern scholars a passion 
for derivations that tends to obscure the fact that the sources 
may repeat one another because they have the same deeds 
to record and not simply because they are all imitating a single 
source. Even a verbal borrowing from the Evagrian Life 
of Antony does not mean that the facts recorded are untrue. 
There must have been many similarities in the two lives—the 
variations in a hermit life not being infinite—and it was 
certainly convenient if an ancient biographer had done your 
work for you. One is surprised in these notes at the amount 
of archaeological digging it appears to require to discover 
quite simple facts of Christian liturgical life. 

There is an excellent index. 

An attractive picture of the saint emerges: seeking the 
Lord zealously by ascetic labour and solitary contemplation, 
affable to all men—such phrases as guia Jaeti uultus et affabilis 
erat frequently occur and the anonymous Life, in a place where 
it is borrowing from the Evagrian Life of Antony, substitutes 
for “ he never through an excess of hilarity burst into laughter ” 
the statement that “at all times he was happy and saved 7 
given to hospitality, preaching, baptising, giving counsel as 
he travelled about the kingdom, not without hardship, both 
in his early years as a monk and again during his two years 
asabishop. Both during his life and after it his fame outlived 
all others in the North of England and indeed was considerable 
on the continent. In the same century Alcuin wrote: 

Laudibus ac celebrat quem tota Brittania crebris. 
Et precibus rogitat se auxiliare pits. 

That we shall return, after the neglect of these latter cen- 
turies, to the cult of our own saints, St. Cuthbert and his 
biographer, St. Bede, among them, is a consummation devoutly 
to be hoped for. 


Bol? Boe Ry 


Two Ancient Christologies. A Study in the Christological 
Thought of the Schools of Alexandria and Antioch in the 
Early History of Christian Doctrine. By R. V. Sellers, 
D.D., Warden of St. Augustine’s House, Reading. (London, 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge). 1940. 


The study of the Christological and Soteriological contro- 
versies of the early centuries is one of peculiar difficulty. It 
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is a region full of pitfalls, where no one should venture who is 
not very sure of his ground. Not only is the literature of 
the subject extensive, calling for wide reading and much 
painstaking research, but the controversies turn, for the most 
part, on points of doctrine not easily apprehended by minds 
unaccustomed to philosophical speculation. In the former 
respect, the present work is invaluable, for its author gives 
us the results of a very careful comparison between the 
doctrines of the rival schools of Alexandria and Antioch in 
the Nestorian controversy, as put forth by their representative 
writers. On the philosophical side, however, he has been 
less fortunate. His contention is that the protagonists of 
either side in the debate were fundamentally in agreement, 
but that they simply did not understand each other—in the 
heat of the conflict neither party was willing to consider the 
other’s point of view, so that a regrettable cleavage ensued 
which could easily have been avoided, and which dia lasting 
harm to the Church and to the cause of truth. Hence the 
decision of the Council of Ephesus our author regards as 
wholly a calamity ; what was really needed, he thinks, was 
a definition which, while condemning neither side, would 
have taken what was best from each of the opposing traditions, 
thus restoring peace, and incidentally ensuring the survival 
of the Antiochene School. 

It would seem that this position can be traced to an unfor- 
tunate slip in interpreting the technical language of the 
discussion. The author takes the term /ypostasis as identical 
in philosophical import with its philological equivalent sub- 
Stantia. But this isan error: hypostasis says much more than 
substance, and. even more than individual substance; for 
while individual substance may be complete or incomplete, 
hypostasis is always and necessarily complete substance, and 
therefore something subsistent, a suppositum or subsistent 
nature. This idea of subsistence as formally constituting a 
hypostasis or person seems quite to have escaped the author 
throughout his work, although it is really the cardinal point 
of the problem. Thus he cannot understand why St. Cyril, 
who often speaks of Christ’s Manhood as an individual sub- 
stance, should be unwilling to allow that it was a hypostasis 
or person; nor why, consequently, he could not agree with 
Nestorius in allowing two hypostases in Christ, especially as 
the latter upheld the oneness of the Sonship. It is owing 
to the same misapprehension that our author defends Nestorius 
in rejecting, or at least minimising the law of communicatio 
idiomatum ; for this is based on the Aristotelian principle 
actiones sunt suppositorum, i.e., actions can be predicated only 
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of a complete substance or subsistent nature. Therefore, 
since in Our Lord there is only one suppositum—that of the 
Word, His human actions are rightly predicated of God, and 
so we can say, “‘ God was born, suffered, died, rose again,” etc. 

It is irrelevant to contend that St. Cyril and his opponent 
failed to understand one another’s employment of terms ; 
these terms had been long in use, and their connotations were 
familiar to the disputants on both sides. That Nestorius 
used the term /ypostasis in the same sense as the orthodox 
patty, ie., as equivalent to subsistent nature, is clear from 
the fact that the Monophysites understood it in this sense, 
and Nestorius could not have used it in a sense so absolutely 
opposite to theirs. Besides, if by hypostasis he only meant 
nature, he would have had no word left to signify subsistence 
—the all important factor in the debate—since for him odcia 
always meant “essence”; nor would he have so strongly 
rejected almost every form of communicatio idiomatum, including 
Georéxos, if by hypostasis he had not meant subsistent nature. 

As a contribution to the better understanding of the theo- 
logical issues involved in the Nestorian controversy, this 
book is behind the times : it leaves the matter practically where 
it was when Bethune-Baker wrote thirty years ago. It is a 
pity the author is not more familiar with recent Catholic 
literature on the subject, and in particular with the masterly 
work of Dom Chapman. He might thus have arrived at 
somewhat different conclusions, and left us a dissertation of 
more permanent value on a controversy of abiding theological 
interest. 

Dom ANTHONY FLANNERY. 


Controverses Christologiques en Arméno-Cilicie dans la seconde 
moitié du XIle siécle (1165-1198). Par P. Pascal Tekeyan, 
Professeur a Université saint Joseph (Beyrouth). (Roma, 
Pont. Institutum Orientalium Studiorum.) 1939. pp. 130. 
bas bs 
This volume, besides offering much varied information 

concerning the early history of the Armenian Church, is 

especially concerned with the Christological controversy which 
preoccupied the writers of Lesser Armenia during the second 
half of the twelfth century. The Christian Armenians, after 
courageously resisting the attacks of Nestorianism, soon fell 
victims to the rival error of Monophysitism, rejecting the 
decisions of the Council of Chalcedon, and opposing all 
attempts of the Greeks to win them back to Catholic truth. 
The present careful study not only illustrates how an unortho- 
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dox position can be largely the result of political circumstances, 
but also shows how easily the truth may come to be recog- 
nised once such obstacles are removed. It was not till 
eight centuries after Chalcedon, that, mainly through the 
influence of the Crusades, the more precise definitions of 
Western theology became known and accepted in Lesser 
Armenia. Though the reunion thus effected was not stable, 
it was yet destined to bear fruit at a subsequent period. Much 
light is thrown on the seeming anomalies of the later Armenian 
Church by a careful perusal of this scholarly essay. 
Brick: 


Selections from St. John Chrysostom. The Greek Text edited 
with Introduction and Commentary by Right Rev. J. F. 
D’Alton, D.D., D.Litt. pp. viii—395. (London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd.) 


Canon Mozley in his Reminiscences of Oriel College and the 
Oxford Movement gave the considered opinion that “ if any- 
body wishes to read the ‘ Fathers,” he will find it much the 
better course to master the difficulty of the language and 
read the original, instead of labouring through a translation 
which is neither English nor Greek.” If this principle is 
accepted, we need not complain of a translation being excluded 
from Dr. D’Alton’s edited selections from St. John Chrysostom, 
the less so in that we are provided with copious and scholarly 
notes conveniently arranged at the end of each chapter. 

This otherwise comprehensive volume is a masterpiece of 
production. Some forty-two passages taken from the Saint’s 
lengthy writings appeal to a diversity of interests, theological, 
anthropological and historical, while the Greek text itself is 
printed in admirably clear type. Besides an introduction 
giving a short life of the Saint and a succinct description 
of his style and writings, each chapter is prefaced by an 
essay on its respective subject, and indeed the book is well 
worth reading for these essays alone. A bibliography and a 
short index are included. a 


Ephrem the Syrian. An Eastern Contemplative. Selections 
from the Syriac writings of St. Ephrem of Edessa, with a 
Study by Ann Anchor. (Mowbray : Bungalore Press, India). 
No price. 

This is a selection from J. B. Morris’ translation contained 
in the English “ Library of the Fathers.” That large volume, 
one of a set, was not as generally accessible to the public 
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as St. Ephrem deserves to be. There must be many who 
would appreciate one of the greatest of Christian poets who 
was also a Father and Doctor of the Church. This booklet 
is therefore valuable and it is to be hoped that it will be widely 
bought. There have been many Christian rhymesters but 
not many authors with the full genius of a poet. St. Ephrem’s 
penetrating insight into Christian mysteries is partiy that of 
a poet, and he has the poet’s gift of brilliant suggestion rather 
than of explanation, which is the more pedestrian gift of 
prose. “The Word sent the voice to proclaim before His 
coming,—to prepare for Him the way by which He came,—and 
to betroth the Bride till He should come,—that she might be 
ready when He should come and take her from the water.” 
(Rhythm on the Epiphany, not contained in this booklet). 

It seems a pity that only one of the Rhythms on the Nativity 
s included and none on the Epiphany, for these are perhaps 
St. Ephrem’s finest, but then it is notorious that no two people 
make the same selections. Perhaps it is unkind to suggest 
that there seems a certain emphasis, both in the selection and 
in the preliminary “ study,” on obscurity and mistiness rather 
than on mysticism. St. Ephrem’s abasement before the majesty 
of God and his hatred of “ prying” are, in their setting, 
a very different thing, from a rooted dislike of clarity and 
precision. A quotation from “‘ The Son of the Father” will 
illustrate this point : 

“ He is not of the family of things made, that they should 
search Him out as if their comrade: He is not of the race 
of things framed, that man should describe him: nor is He 
akin to the angels, that they should pry Him out as if their 
kinsman: neither is He fellow of the Cherubim, who bear 
Him up as Lord: neither flieth He with the Seraphim since 
His glory is at the Right Hand: with the ministering spirits 
He is not, since He with the Father is ministered unto. All 
the hosts of heaven are entrusted to His command: they 
cannot see the Father without the First-born, their Com- 
mander: for neither without Him were they framed, when 
they were made. The eye sufficeth for the light, and with 
it the whole body is lightened: the ear understandeth the 
voice, and by it do the limbs hear: the mouth tasteth victuals 
and so by it and with it does the whole body. Thus from 
the Son Who is from His Bosom do the angels see the Father : 
by Him also they hear His voice: by Him they receive His 
Gift. There is no other brother there to help or be holpen. 
The senses need each other. The creatures also depend all 
upon all as one body ; things above also are entrusted to the 
command of things above them that are their comrades, 
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for they command and are commanded one by another 
according to their degrees. Those which I have mentioned 
or omitted are commanded by the First-born. On Him are 
all the creatures suspended, while He is blended with His 
Father, How wilt thou search out the Only-Begotten, Who is 
blended with the Fatherhood? If thou canst by searching 
find out the Father, in Him and along with Him thou wilt 
find the Son: he was with His mouth when He commanded. 
He alone sufficeth for Him alone. In His Bosom is He when 
He liveth, and on His Right Hand when sitting. Him He 
loveth and on Him He looketh. 

“His brightness is too great for His servants: Angels 
cannot look upon it. Let Moses convince thee in that He 
was made so bright. If of Moses, though a child of man, 
the people were unable to bear the sight, who would look 
upon His Essence? The One, of Him, can look upon 
Him, for overcoming is the brightness of the Father. Only 
He alone beholdeth Him, only He alone is able to see Him, 
and by One alone all the creatures... . 

“The Angels ear ae with silence: the Seraphim cry 
‘Holy’ to Him: the Cherubim are laden with His glory : 
the wheels run with His brightness. All of them afar off by 
the Revealed One worship the hidden Father.” (pp. 59-61). 

In the “ Study ” we meet the now too well known phrases 
about “the legalistic genius of the Roman type of devotion ” 
and looking “ more confidently to the Hast for teaching on 
the Art of Contemplation, cae it must not be supposed 
that the West has not produced great and notable contem- 
platives.” The West, indeed, has and still does produce 
innumerable contemplatives. It is the normal Christian 
developement, since Easterns and Westerns are alike made 
for the Beatific Vision. Perhaps Easterns, when non-con- 
templative, are less practical or more vague than their Western 
brothers and so the contrast is less obvious to our rather 
woolly English mind. We may well “look to the East” 
but not because of the poverty of the West. Western con- 
templative teaching has a vast library. Apart from the 
Spanish school, there is a great medieval literature, English, 
Italian, German, Flemish, and the Victorine school. More- 
over, since the Reformation and Counter-Refomation there 
has been an unbroken succession—and this literature only 
represents a small part of the contemplative life of the West. 

The author constantly contrasts “spirit”? and “ mind,” 
“ spirit ” and “ intellect”: the mind or intellect is made the 
seat of the reasoning process and the “ spirit ” of “ intuition ” : 
but the angel spirits are pure intellects and sheir mode of 
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knowledge is intuitive. Intuition, used in its strict sense, 
not as a kind of animal sensibility or telepathy, is intellectual, 
indeed it is the highest and most direct form of intellectual 
knowledge. Deductive and inductive reasoning can be con- 
trasted with intuition, but as different modes of knowledge 
of the same intellect. A remark which Abbot Chapman 
quotes is given: “‘ You may as well throw down your brains 
outside the door when you go to your prayer,” but “ brains ” 
is a much more loosely used term than “intellect” and 
usually stands for ordinary human reasoning. The Alexan- 
drian use of the words “ spirit”’ (veya) and “soul,” to- 
gether with the overwhelming emphasis laid on the mvevparixol 
is presumably the cause of this rather arbitrary distinction. 
Bp MERY: 


Church, State and Christian Society at the Time of the Investiture 
Contest. By G. Tellenbach. Translated by R. F. Bennett. 
(Basil Blackwell, Oxford). pp. xxiv—196. 12s. 6d. 
This is the third volume of the valuable series of Studies 

in Mediaeval History edited by Mr. Geoffrey Barraclough, 
whose aim is to provide university students with a synthesis 
of recent historical research in the form of a series of studies 
calculated to help them to understand the major problems of 
mediaeval history. Of these problems none, perhaps, is more 
important than the investiture contest, and there perhaps 
exists no work better designed than Professor Tellenbach’s 
to enable the student to grasp its significance. 

The main point which emerges from the study is that the 
Investiture Contest was a gigantic struggle for right order 
in the world, a point which recurs throughout the book 
(pp. V, Vi, vili, x, xili, 1, 61,137,162). “‘ In the final analysis, 
the aim of the Gregorians was to realise the true, the God- 
ordained order of the Christian world,” writes Professor 
Tellenbach, and it is stressed also (indeed, perhaps too much 
is made of the point), that “the anti-Gregorians were as 
insistent as the Gregorians on a right order in the Church.” 
In fact, as Professor Whitney wrote: “The investiture 
struggle was an attempt to study human society and to arrange 
its parts in the light of Christianity and Christian law.” 

To make this conflict of two conceptions of right order 
clear, Professor Tellenbach devotes a large part of his book 
to tracing the development of Christian ideas and practice 
on the subject from apostolic times. This adds greatly not 
only to the value of the book to historians but to its interest 
for the general reader for whom the value of such a study 
at the present time is clear. 
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Professor Tellenbach concludes that Gregory VII made 
no dogmatic innovations, “was one of the truest repre- 
sentatives of Catholicism in the course of history,” that his 
policy grew directly out of the fundamental tenets of the 
Catholic faith, that “the dogmatic structure of the early 
Church made the emergence of the Gregorian programme a 
logical necessity ” (p. xv, etc.); he also, however, so stresses 
the revolutionary, even anti-traditionalist (cf., e.g., p. 164) 
nature of Gregory’s programme, passes so lightly over the 
fact that the full Catholic truth about most of the questions 
here discussed (the Roman primacy, the position of the 
ruler, the relations of clergy, monks and laity and so on), 
had been finally formulated in the Church centuries before, 
that the conclusion seems hardly to emerge from his analysis. 
Professor Tellenbach is as fully aware that in the middle ages 
“the law is eternal and indestructible and the most deeply 
rooted evil customs cannot alter it’ (p. 22), as he is of the 
finality of the early formulations of Catholic dogma, yet he can 
cite ‘the medieval respect for the ‘ good old law’ ” as the 
strongest bulwark of the “ traditionalists’ (viz., the anti- 
Gregorians, p. 135), and not only enlarges on this tradition- 
alism, but with what seems surprising naivety stresses the 
sincerity (and to some extent the validity ?) of its claim to 
be a genuine alternative statement of Christian truth. To 
some-extent no doubt this is necessary to bring out the sudden- 
ness of the Gregorian break with long standing abuses (a 
valuable feature of the book) but it seems to have been over- 
done. We feel, moreover, in many other places, a certain 
incomprehension of the unchanged Catholic position when 
Professor Tellenbach discusses the relations of the “‘ ascetic,” 
“* sacramental ” and “‘ theocratic ’’ conceptions of the hierarchy, 
a failure to make it clear that the three ideas are all, properly 
understood, parts of the Catholic truth (though this is perhaps 
suggested on page 25). Thus it reads strangely that “ the 
leaders of the Church were able to abandon their ancient 
aversion from the wickedness of worldly men. . .” (p. 163), 
or that as the translator puts it (p. xi), Gregory VII’s pontificate 
*‘ marked the final rejection by the official Church of the old 
attitude of mistrust towards the world” ; that when Gregory 
VII used the traditional phrases they were “ but relics of ideas 
he had left behind and are utterly foreign to his thought ” 
(p. 58). There is similarly some misunderstanding in the 
interpretation of the Pope’s universal ordinary jurisdiction 
as meaning that “the bishops are merely his representatives 
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in their own particular dioceses” (p. 142), and again in the 
statement that the Church succeeded at this time in “ depriving 
the princely office of its spiritual character’ and eliminated 
“royal consecration from the Sacraments of the Church” 
(p. 150). A scarcely Christian ascetic, individualistic ideal is 
expounded over several pages, to be followed by the admission 
of its irrelevance to the subject of the book by the true state- 
ment that “ in the Christian West ascetic groups rarely pushed 
their flight from the world to such extreme limits ” (p. 40). 
None the less, the false conception of monasticism seems to be 
accepted as the ideal and, having pointed out that at Cluny 
prayers and Masses were continually offered for the state of 
the Church, Professor Tellenbach goes on to say that monas- 
ticism ‘‘ was sometimes untrue to its ideal and transgressed 
its chosen principles in slighter and cruder ways ”—such as 
“useful husbandry ” (p. 47). This false conception seems 
to be in part responsible (cf. p. 166) for the attempt (especially 
in the fifth appendix) to limit the part of Cluny in the reform. 
We cannot argue the matter out here, but must echo Dom 
Berliére’s ‘‘ Profonde erreur.”” Among other passages sav- 
ouring of error or misunderstanding must be mentioned 
several in which a very strange impression is given of the 
place of the laity in the Church. “A brief glance at modern 
Catholic doctrine,” identical in substance with that of every 
age, would have aided understanding on more matters than 
the doctrine of merit, with regard to which Professor Tellen- 
bach recognises its usefulness (pp. 44-5). 

However, while we feel that there are passages which 
evidence some real misunderstanding or may produce it in 
readers, some of these are elucidated by their context, and 
there are others of great penetration. In any case the value 
of the book is not so much that its conclusions are often 
sound and final, we think, as that it attempts to treat the 
matter in the only satisfactory manner, and raises in the mind 
of the reader all the questions which must be faced if the 
Investiture Struggle and the principles involved in it are 
to be understood. It could perhaps have been even better 
done, but it is a matter for gratitude that the attempt has 
been made, and the fruits of it made available in English. 
The book is admirably produced. (One supposes “ neo- 
physitis ” in a note on page 42 should read “ neophytis.”’) 


Dom THEODORE RICHARDSON. 
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The Bible and Archaeology. By Sit Frederic Kenyon. (Harrap). 

Pp. GIOs 155. 

This excellent summary of archaeological investigations 
proceeds from the hand of an acknowledged authority— 
could we say she acknowledged authority ?>—and fills a need 
the ordinary non-specialist bible-student has long required. 
For if on the one hand modern secular archaeology has 
abandoned the bigoted anti-Christian bias which controlled 
it up to the first decade of this century, on the other hand 
the biblical scholar and the Bible reader are more anxious to 
learn the background of their subject, with all its interactions 
with secular history, and at the same time less suspicious 
that the archaeologist is out to undermine their faith in the 
supernatural. The truth is that all three are complementary 
to each other and now that their respective /ebensraum is 
mutually recognized, a happier state of things is secured than 
has been experienced for three centuries. 

This book therefore is as apt in time as it is authoritative 
in scholarship. A chapter on the nature of archaeological 
evidence is followed by a survey, adequate for the general 
reader’s purposes, of the progress of this study right up to 
1939. The subject is divided into chapters dealing with 
cognate matter: e.g., Egypt, Crete and Philistia, Papyri, 
other manuscripts, the Old Testament, the New Testament ; 
and each of these divisions follows a roughly chronological 
sequence. ‘The text is illustrated by some thirty-one excellent 
photographic reproductions of documenta which we should all 
be acquainted with. How such a book can be produced for 
fifteen shillings in war time is a mystery. 

FD Sta 


Islam and Christianity. By Lootfy Levonian. (George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd.) pp. 156. 6s. 


The author of this very helpful book, being the Dean of 
the Near East School of Theology, Beirut, has had every 
opportunity of making a study of the subject. He describes 
his main thesis thus :—‘“‘In the past, Islam and Christianity 
have been compared and contrasted primarily from the view- 
point of their respective ideas of God and their moral codes. 
But they have never been considered psychologically ; and 
the result of this omission is that our understanding of their 
relationship has always been seriously inadequate. It must, I 
believe, be clearly recognized that Islam and Christianity 
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differ fundamentally both in their ideas about Man and his 
essential nature; and the realization of this contrast is abso- 
lutely essential for the accurate comprehension of their 
religious teaching and mutual relationship. Their religious 
beliefs, therefore, must be studied in the light of these divergent 
psychological conceptions.” This is indeed the value of the 
book. 

To some of the conclusions formed from an historical study 
of the mutual relations between Christians and Moslems one 
is inclined to disagree, though much valuable information is 
given. In the chapter on “The religious aspects of the 
problem” one is not quite sure whether the author is only 
pleading for an explanation of Christian dogmas in terms that 
can be understood or appreciated by the Moslem, or whether 
he himself thinks dogmas are outworn; one sincerely hopes 
only the former. 

There certainly seems to be an opportunity to-day for real 
contact between Christians and the Moslem world. One 
wonders if the author has read the life of Charles de Foucauld ; 
if not, let him do so. 


B.W. 
Once in Sinai. By J. M. C. Plowden. (Methuen). pp. 300. 


125. 6d. 


This is the story of a journey made by a lady to Mount 
Sinai through unfrequented ways in a spirit of adventure. 
It is largely dependent on notes made in the author’s diary 
at the time of the incidents recorded. Because of this, and 
because she is not without a sense of humour, there is a 
certain freshness and charm which makes quite a lot of pleasant 
reading. 

But for this same reason, namely that it is a diary of a long 
journey, at an early stage the book becomes monotonous. 
A still greater fault is that whenever reference is made to 
the Biblical narrative of the Exodus, the author invariably 
assumes that it is always and necessarily inaccurate, and that 
it is immeasurably inferior to Bedouin legends and folk lore. 
Such indeed was the fashionable opinion of “ superior per- 
sons ”’ some thirty or forty years ago, but it is now as antiquated 
as it is in fact untenable. 

W.E. 
BOOK RECEIVED. 


S.P.C.K.: Fathers and Heretics, by G. L. Prestige, D.D. 


